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TV Schools Boom 


When New York Univ. and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System teamed up 
last year to present a 6:30 a.m. TV 
course, skeptics were positive that late- 
rising city folks would not lose sleep over 
something called “Comparative Litera- 
ture 10.” The skeptics were wrong; 
some 120,000 persons tuned in daily 
and 177 paid NYU tuition and earned 
academic credit for their ETViewing. 

Encouraged by the success of its “Sun- 
rise Semester,” NYU this fall is present- 
ing four early morning courses (worth 
3 credits each) over WCBS-TV: 

“Classical Civilization,” (Mon., Wed., 
Fri., 6:30-7); mathematics, (Mon., 
Wed., Fri., 7-7:30); English, (Tues., 
Thurs., 6:30-7, and Sat., 7-7:30); and 
government, (Tues., Thurs., 7-7:30, and 
Sat., 7:30-8). 

Commented Dean Thomas C. Pollock 
of NYU’s Washington Square College: 
in time, the university will offer a com- 
plete four-year Liberal Arts course on 
television. 

Next Monday, Oct. 6, NBC will tele- 
cast courses in atomic age physics from 
coast to coast. Some 300 colleges and 
universities will offer college credit for 
the course, which will run through June 
5. For a course outline, write to Dr. 
Edwin Adkins, c/o NBC, Continental 
Classroom, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 

ETV has also been injected into the 
integration picture at Little Rock. (See 
“Integration Report.”) 

Also in the TV picture: 
>The New York State Education De- 
partment last month began providing 
TV instruction over WPIX in New York 
City. The Department has rented the 
station’s facilities from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Mon.-Fri., in order to make educational 
programs available to schools in the 
area. TV instruction is being tied to the 
state curriculum, and ranges from Span- 
ish for elementary school pupils to Eng- 
lish for high school seniors. 

Station WRCA-TYV, also in New York 
City, is offering English language in- 
struction to Spanish-speaking persons. 
The 6:30-7 a.m., Mon.-Fri., presenta- 
tion is called “Aqui se Hable Ingles” 
(“English Spoken Here”). 

An experimental teaching-by-TV proj- 
ect in North Carolina public schools, 
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which recently completed its first year, 
has so far proved successful. Said the 
project director: TV-taught students 
covered more ground, absorbed more 
facts, “developed excellent attitudes.” 
Chicago “TV College,” which started 
two years ago, reports that 1,364 per- 
sons have enrolled—the equivalent of 
504 full-time college students—for its 
open-circuit courses. The “college” is the 
video annex of the Chicago City Junior 
College. Telecourses are carried over 
WTTW, the local ETV channel. 


Integration Report 


The school desegregation controversy 
entered a new phase last month, when 


two Southern states closed schools 
rather than accept integration. In Ar- 
kansas, Governor Orval Faubus shut 
down not only Little Rock’s Central HLS. 
(which the Supreme Court in its Sept. 
12 ruling had ordered integrated with- 
out delay), but also Hall and Technical 
HS. (all-white), and Horace Mann H.S. 
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(all-Negro). A special election will be 
held in the Arkansas capital Sept. 27 
(moved up 10 days by the Governor) 
to decide whether or not to reopen 
schools on an integrated basis. Mean- 
while, six Little Rock citizens obtained 
a charter for “the Little Rock Private 
School Corporation” to operate former 
public schools on a segregated basis. 
In Virginia, Governor J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr. ordered the closing of War- 
ren County H.S., Front Royal; and Lane 
H.S. and Venable Elementary School, 
Charlottesville, after they had been or- 
dered by a Federal court to admit Ne- 
gro students. Governor Almond assumed 
“all power and control” over the schools, 
saying that they are “closed and re- 
moved from the public school system.” 
Under Virginia law, public schools must 
be closed if both whites and Negroes 
are entered in them. The state must 
then pay tuition for pupils in private 
schools. State Attorney General Albertis 
Harrison, with the consent and approval 
of the Governor, has filed a suit to test 
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the constitutionality of Virginia’s key 
anti-integration laws. 

Elsewhere in Virginia—notably in Nor- 
folk—integration suits may shut down 
still more schools. 

In Little Rock, the school board be- 
gan televised lessons in English, mathe- 
matics, history, and science over the 
city’s three TV stations. Norfolk’s local 
UHF television station, WVEC-TV, of- 
fered to devote its “complete facilities” 
to educational television programming 
if integration closes city schools. The of- 
fer was tentatively accepted by school 
officials. 

In 1954, 17 Southern and_ border 
states plus the District of Columbia 
maintained racially segregated schools. 

According to the Southern School 
News, 2,890 school districts in the South 
today have both white and Negro pu- 
pils. Of these, 792 have begun or com- 
pleted the desegregation process. This 
year, 13 new school districts have an- 
nounced policies or plans for ending 
segregation while 19 others have an- 
nounced plans to extend or expand ex- 
isting desegregation programs. Of the 
792 integrated districts, all but 15 are 
in the border states. 

As of September, 1958, there are 
about 400,000 Negro students “in in- 
tegrated situations” in the South while 
2,577,000 Negroes attend segregated 
schools. 

Here is a brief, factual report of 
what has happened in the Southern 
states since the Supreme Court’s deci 
sion of 1954: 


ALABAMA: All schools remain seg 





For the 34th year, the 1959 Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards—sponsored 
by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
will provide teachers of English and 
social studies with a unique opportunity 
for encouraging student writers. 

Conducted by Scholastic Magazines, 
the 1959 program is broader than ever 
with significant awards—including col- 
lege scholarships—for nearly every type 
of original writing. Classifications (Sen- 
ior, Gr. 10, 11, 12) short and short-short 
story, poetry, formal and informal essay, 
expository article, dramatic script; (Jun- 
ior, Gr. 6, 7, 8, 9) essay, poetry, story. 


regated. A three-judge U.S. District 
Court has ruled that the state’s pupil 
placement law (which permits school 
boards to assign students on an individ- 
ual basis without regard to race or 
color), is not unconstitutional “on its 
face,” but it may later prove unconsti- 
tutional in application. Negro petitioners 
are appealing this ruling in order to 
open the way for four Negro children 
to enter Birmingham schools. 

ARKANSAS: A special session of 
the Arkansas Legislature granted far- 
reaching powers to the Governor. He 
is empowered to close schools threat- 
ened with violence because of deseg- 
regation. Aside from Little Rock, eight 
other school districts which began in- 
tegration previously, plan to continue it 
this year. There are no additional dis- 
tricts planning integration this year. 

DELAWARE: Nineteen of its 95 
public school districts are desegregated 
—the same as last year. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Begins 
its fifth year of complete integration. 

FLORIDA: A single Negro has been 
admitted to the University of Florida 
graduate school of law. Otherwise, seg- 
regation prevails at all levels. The Dade 
County (Miami) school board rejected 
the applications of 14 Negroes to an 
all-white elementary school. 

GEORGIA: No integration at any 
school level. 

KENTUCKY: Of 171 bi-racial dis- 
tricts, 117 are integrated. High schools 
enrolling Negroes for the first time this 
year: Fulton City, Bardstown Inde- 
pendent, Bloomfield, and Old Kentucky 
Home. The latter two Nelson County 
schools were integrated following elim- 
ination of the ninth grade at Bardstown 
Training School for Negroes. Owen 


Announcing the 1959 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


Complete rules and classifications are 
published in this week's issues of Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English, Junior 
Scholastic and World Week, and in the 
November Literary Cavalcade. These 
new regulations can be cut out and 
posted on bulletin boards. 

March 1, 1959 is the closing date for 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. 
Students in grades 6-12 are eligible to 
participate. Teachers may secure copies 
of the Awards Rules Booklet by ad- 
dressing a card to Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Accredited—The Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards are ap- 
proved by the Contest Committee of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 





This week, 17-year-old Anne Singleterry 
of Ridgewood (N.J.) H.S., will be feted 
in Dearborn, Mich. She is the only girl 


among 31 Outstanding Achievement 
Award winners in Ford Motor Company’s 
annual Industrial Art Awards program. 
All 31 winners, along with their instruc- 
tors, will enjoy an all-expense-paid, three- 
day visit to Dearborn. Anne plans a ca- 
reer in designing or commercial ari. 


County H.S. is under court orders to in- 
tegrate. 

LOUISIANA: Complete segregation 
exists below the college level. Four 
state colleges have been desegregated. 
Ten Negroes are attempting to enroll at 
the New Orleans branch of Louisiana 
State Univ. 

MARYLAND: Of the 23 counties, 
14 are in the process of integrating. 
Negroes were admitted for the first 
time to Great Mills H.S., St. Mary’s 
County. The city of Baltimore has been 
completely integrated since Sept. 1, 
1954. Except for schools in neighbor- 
hoods where all families are of one race, 
every Baltimore public school enrolls 
children of both races. 

MISSISSIPPI: Completely — segre- 
gated. The state is stepping up its pro- 
gram to equalize Negro facilities and 
opportunities with those of white chil- 
dren. More than three times as much 
money is being spent on Negro schools 
as on white. 

MISSOURI: Approximately 95 per 
cent of the state’s Negro students live 
in districts where schools are integrated 
“to some degree.” St. Louis and other 
major school systems have integrated. 
Two counties in southeast Missouri have 
made no move toward integration. Last 
month, Boonville, Brookfield, and Key- 
tesville integrated elementary schools. 

NORTH CAROLINA: A few Negroes 
have been accepted in some Charlotte, 
Greensboro and Winston-Salem schools. 
An attempt by a Negro student to enroll 
in Raleigh’s white high school was un- 
successful. An unusual integration prob- 
lem cropped up when Haliwa Indians 
objected to attendance of their children 
in Negro schools. They want either their 
own public school or special state tui- 
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These men areideélivering coal 


COAL'S POWER 
FLOWS BY WIRE 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
... Steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators. This electricity 
is delivered through power lines to 
homes, schools, industrial plants. 
The use of electric power has grown 
tremendously to meet the energy 
demands of an increasing population, 
expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 
times as much electricity as we do now! 
As a result, electric power com- 
panies are expected to more than 
double their use of coal, now approxi- 
mately 160 million tons a year. And 


while coal now produces 70% of ‘ 




























steam-generated electricity, it will 
produce a higher percentage as re- 
serves of other fuels decrease and their 
prices increase. Experts say nuclear 
energy, because of its high cost, will 
contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy. As our 
country grows, we will have even more 
reason to be grateful for our vast re- 
serves of this wondrous resource. 


















NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 
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Educational Section, National Coal A iati 
802 Southern Building, Washi 5, D. C. 
© Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 
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tion grants to help finance their own 
private school. 

OKLAHOMA: Seven additional school 
districts began desegregation this fall: 
Atoka, Stringtown, Graham, Fort Gib- 
son, Bristow, Springer, and the Star 
district near Oklahoma City. About 238 
districts are now integrating. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Complete seg- 
regation. Two integration petitions have 
been filed in Clarendon county. 

TENNESSEE: Seven previously all- 
white schools in Nashville enrolled first- 
graders. Under Nashville’s grade-a-year 
plan, the second grade was desegre- 
gated this fall. 

TEXAS: Two school districts have 
voted to approve integration: Bloom- 
ington and Pleasanton. (Under a new 
state law, a district which integrates 
without a referendum loses state school 
support.) Total number of school dis- 
tricts integrated: 124; segregated: 600. 
In Boerne, voters turned down integra- 
tion at the polls. In Dallas, the school 
board is contending that the referen- 
dum law doesn’t apply to its district, 
because it was involved in integration 
litigation when the act was passed. 

VIRGINIA: No integration, except at 
the college level. Three schools were 
closed by order of the Governor. (See 
above). A Federal judge ordered four 
Negro children admitted to Stratford Jr. 
H.S. in Arlington county next January. 


Integration problems also cropped up 
in various Northern communities. In 
New York City last month, eighteen 
Negro parents in Brooklyn and Manhat- 
tan kept their children home from 
schools which had been assigned to 
them. The parents claimed that these 
schools (located in Negro neighbor- 
hoods and therefore predominantly Ne- 
gro) were inferior to schools in white 
neighborhoods. They asked for permis- 
sion to transfer their children to other 
schools. Said new Superintendent John 
J. Theobald: “There are no segregated 
schools in New York City—only segre- 
gated neighborhoods.” 

In Brooklyn, the Board of Education 
re-districted some schools, and allowed 
Negro pupils to transfer. In Manhat- 
tan’s Harlem, no change was reported 
in the situation as this edition went to 
press and a few Negro students were 
attending private tutoring classes. 

In Colp, Ill., a boycott of Colp grade 
school by white pupils went into its 
second year. White students are paying 
tuitions of $200 each to attend schools 
in other communities rather than at- 
tend the “integrated” grade school 
(now attended by Negroes only). 
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Fall Convention 

NCSS: West Coast: For the first time 
in many years, the National Council for 
the Social Studies will meet in conven- 
tion on the West Coast. Headquarters of 
the 38th annual meeing: Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Nov. 26-29. 


Among topics scheduled (and panel 
chairmen): “Relationship Between the 
Teaching of English and the Social Stud- 
ies” (Lillian Davies, Park Forest, IIl.); 
“Teaching About the United Nations” (I. 
James Quillen, Stanford Univ.); “Over- 
coming Obstacles in the Discussion of 
Current Affairs” (Isadore Star, New York 
City); “What Does Research Show About 
Citizenship Education?” (Franklin K. 
Patterson, Tufts Univ.) ; “Supervision of 
Social Studies Department” (A.Y. King, 
Cleveland) ; and “Classroom Periodicals 
and Methods for Current Affairs” (Stella 
Kern, Chicago; speakers from Scholastic 
Magazines, Civic Education Service, 
American Education Publications). 

Participants will also hear reports 
from NCSS president Jack Allen; How- 
ard E. Wilson, chairman of the National 
Commission on the Social Studies; and 
Ralph Cordier, publications chairman. 

For further information, write: Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


NCTE: Pittsburgh: The 48th annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will be held Nov. 
27-29 at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. Convention theme: “Act Well 
Your Part,” taken from Alexander 
Pope’s “Essay on Man.” 

A few of the many outstanding topics 
and speakers include: “The Great 
Books -Foundation;” “What the English 
Teacher Does to Sustain Life in a Period 
of ‘Science Above All,’” (Marshall 
McLuhan, Univ. of Toronto); “Man- 
Made Landscapes: Art, Technology, and 
Mass Communication in the English Cur- 
riculum,” (Scholastic Teacher TV editor 
Patrick Hazard); “Poems Should be 
Heard, Not Seen,” (Richard Corbin, 
Peekskill, N.Y., H.S.); and “Teaching 
Reading through Television,” Alma S. 
Bates, Alabama ETV Network. 

General session speakers include: 
NCTE president Brice Harris; Edward 
A. Weeks, editor, Atlantic Monthly; and 
James T. Farrell, novelist. Annual ban- 
quet will be on Nov. 28. 

For further information, write: J.N. 
Hook, NCTE Executive Secretary, 705 
South 6th Street, Champaign, IIl. 


NCGE: New York: “Widening Hori- 
zons Through Geographic Education” 
will be the theme of the 44th annual 
meeting of the National Council for Ge- 
ographic Education, Nov. 28-29 at the 
Statler Hotel, New York City. 

Among the major topics that will be 
covered: “Geographic Education Around 
the World,” “Tools and Techniques for 
Teaching World Regions,” “How To Im- 
prove the Status of Geography in the 
States,” “Geographic Education Across 
Curriculum,” and “Concepts and Values 
in the Geography Curriculum.” Annual 
banquet will be held Nov. 28. 

Scheduled speakers during the two- 





Teleguide, 
LITTLE WOMEN 


By FRED WINSTON 


ENERATIONS of young people now 

mature have shared the joys and 
sorrows of the March family. Now a 
new generation will have an opportu- 
nity to experience the same emotions 
through a different medium. 

Louisa May Alcott’s classic Little 
Women is familiar to many readers 
primarily as a novel, but with subse- 
quent treatments by Hollywood and 
Broadway. Now, Richard Adler's mu- 
sical adaptation is to be presented over 
CBS-TV by the Sheaffer Pen Company 
on Oct. 16, at 8:30 p.m. (EDT). 

Rise Stevens will portray the role of 
‘Marmee,” the mother of the four 
March girls. Margaret O’Brien who ap- 
peared as Beth March in the M-G-M 
version about ten years ago will once 
more have the role. Florence Henderson 
will play Meg, the oldest of the sisters, 
while Jeannie Carson plays Jo. Zina 
Bethune will take the part of Amy. John 
Brooke, tutor and suitor, will be played 
by Bill Hayes. 

Miss Alcott’s original manuscript was 
published in 1868 under the title of 
Little Women. The book ended with 
the following paragraph: 


“So grouped, the curtain falls upon 
Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. Whether it 
ever rises again, depends upon the re- 
ception given to the first act of the do- 
mestic drama called ‘Little Women.’ ” 


As a result of the public’s reception 
of the book, a second book was written 
by Miss Alcott entitled Good Wives. 
Since their publication, both books have 
been combined and now appear as a 
single book but divided into “Part First” 
and “Part Second,” respectively. The 
title of the first book has been applied 
to the combined works, The treatment 
of Beth’s “demise” is of course depend- 
ent on whether the production is to take 
into consideration the combined works 
or the first part only. Hollywood and 
Broadway, in their handling of the clas- 
sic, differ from the coming TV presenta- 
tion. According to Richard Adler, the 
original text, composing part one of the 
book, is to be followed basically. Beth 
does become ill with scarlet fever, but 
the “curtain falls upon Meg, Jo, Beth, 
and Amy.” 

A situation true to the memory of 


Fred Winston is audio-visual coordinator 
of Shell Bank Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





many present-day families is unfolded 
as “Marmee” attempts to act as mother 
and father to her brood of four girls 
during the absence of her husband in 
wartime. The father, who is present in 
name only, is a member of the Union 
Army, serving as a chaplain. We are 
aware of his presence by reference and 
by the reading of a letter in which he 
offers advice to his family on the home 
front. His illness in a Washington hos- 
pital takes “Marmee” away from her 
daughters who are determined to con- 
tinue living in a normal way. 

Interwoven in the play is the whole 
gamut of emotions displayed by the 
family. The petty jealousies of the girls, 
and their varied interests, bring the 
story nearer to the realities of everyday 
living. Jo tries her hand at writing a 
novel only to be taunted by her sisters. 
Beth turns to the piano, while Amy’s in- 
terest is art. As the oldest of the sisters, 
Meg attempts to maintain a proud atti- 
tude and to be poised at all times. 

“Marmee,” the ever-understanding 
mother, must act as the buffer to the 
competitive interests and emotions of 
her daughters. The Marches learn to be 
thankful for their blessings when they 
prepare for their Thanksgiving dinner, 
only to be reminded of the greater mis- 
fortune of the Hummel family. Mixed 
attitudes of sharing are displayed, but 
the girls finally do give up their dinner 
and send it to the Hummels. 

Love interest is supplied by John 
Brooke, the tutor of Meg, who finally 
makes known his feelings toward her. 
The sudden news of the father’s illness, 
the concern of Beth over the sick Hum- 
mel baby, and finally the illness of Beth 
herself supply the emotions of anxiety, 
suspense, and sorrow. Balanced against 
these are the music, the invitations, and 
the party at the Laurences’. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

The following suggestions to prepare 
the class for the program can be 
adapted to suit the grade and maturity 
of the class. 

1. Students can be asked to read the 
original book, Little Women. 

2. At higher grade levels, a commit- 
tee may be appointed to write a short 
play using the book as a basis. 

3. At the lower and intermediate 
grade levels, it would be advisable for 
the teacher to relate the story to the 
children. 

4. Elicit from the students their con- 
cepts and ideas about the following: 

a. Types of dress worn by chil- 
dren and adults during the 
Civil War period. 

b. Responsibilities of children in 
the home. 

c. Style of social dancing and 
dance music of the period. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Cast of Little Women (clockwise, from 
lower left): ‘Beth’ (Margaret O’Brien), 
“Amy” (Zina Bethune), “Jo’’ (Jeannie 


Carson), “Meg” (Florence Henderson), 
and “‘Marmee” (Rise Stevens). 


d. Knowledge of causes and cures 
of disease. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

The activities suggested below trans- 
cend various grade and subject levels. 
Selections and adaptations can be made 
by the individual teacher. 

1. Read and report on either of these 
other Alcott books: Little Men or Jo’s 
Boys. Show how they are sequels to 
Little Women. 

2. Library research topic: Bronson 
Alcott (father of Louisa May), and the 
Concord group of writers. 

3. Would the girls’ attitudes have 
been different if the father had been 
at home? How? If possible, act out some 
situations as short dramatic episodes. 

4. Art classes could paint pictures 
showing dress, architecture and land- 
scape of the New England setting. 

5. Compare the attitudes, duties, 
manners and behavior of teen-agers 
during the Civil War with those of 
teen-agers of today. 

6. Evaluate the telecast in terms of 
the following: 

a. How does the script compare 
with the book? 

b. Did the addition of music en- 
hance or detract from the 
book? 

7. Describe the nature of scarlet 
fever. What progress has been made in 
the treatment of the disease since the 
Civil War? 

8. Construct a diorama showing the 
home of the March family; of the 
Laurence family. 

9. Enter the best written work re- 
sulting from the telecast in the Essay or 
Article classifications of Scholastic Mag- 
azines Writing Awards, sponsored by 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Kckeloller 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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Rockefeller 
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NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS AND 
ENGLISH COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


@ STIMULATE your students by entering them in a 
nationwide competitive examination. This year separate 
competitive examinations are being offered in the fol- 
lowing areas: Current Events, Spelling, Grammar and 
Punctuation, Composition Skills and Vocabulary De- 
velopment. Awards will be granted to those students 
achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. Full line 
of tape recordings and teaching units also available. 

Send for FREE copy of last year’s examination and 

detailed listing of available materials to Donald R 

Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 

Street, Apt. B-7, Superior, Wisconsin. 


AUTHORS: 


TALENT 
GOING 
TO 
WASTE? 


Your Book Can Be Published! 


Now you can obtain high royalties 
ond wide literary recognition. 


Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your monuscript con be 
printed, advertised and sold. 


* COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept.sO10, 200 Varick St.,N.Y.14 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, nationa? 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
Att. Mr. Laneaster—489 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 17 





INC, 
N.Y 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 


LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


THER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


$1 67 IRVING PLACE. NEW YORK 3. N.Y 


day program include N.Y.C. School Supt. 
John J. Theobald; NCGE president Mary 
Viola Phillips; George B. Cressey, Syra- 
cuse Univ.; Chauncey Harris, Univ. of 
Chicago; Preston James, Syracuse Univ.; 
Shannon McCune, Univ. of Massachu- 
setts; William Hance, Columbia Univ. 

For further information, write: Phillip 
Bacon, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 


+ 
Accent on Guidance 
The value of school guidance pro- 
grams has been pointed up anew in a 
just-released Institute of Student Opin- 
ion poll. 
The poll demonstrates that teen-agers 


| rely more on teachers and school guid- 


ance counsellors for career planning in- 


| formation than they do on their own 


parents. 
Roughly 28% of teen-agers turn to 
parents or relatives for career guidance. 


| But well over 34% turn to teachers or 


school guidance counsellors. Fifteen per 
cent turn to business or professional 
men, 7.7% to published materials, 6.8% 
to clergymen, and the remaining 8% to 
friends or other sources. 

In another area of the poll (and de- 
spite reports of an “anti-scholar” atti- 
tude among high school students) it is 
shown that the overwhelming majority 
of American teen-agers respect and ad- 
mire thorough scholarship. 

High school students, the survey dem- 
onstrates, share these attitudes: 
PNinety-five per cent of them think 
good school marks are “important” to 
their futures—less than per cent 
consider them “a disadvantage.” 
Eight out of every ten say “hard work,” 
“intelligence,” and “personality” will 
have the greatest effect on their careers 


one 


| three times greater than “good or bad 


breaks,” “money,” or “influential friends 
or relatives.” 

PHalf of them are “fairly sure” what 
their final careers will be—one eighth 
are “absolutely certain.” 

Teaching is the fourth most popular 
career among teen-agers, largely be- 
cause of an impressive percentage of 
girls who are interested in it as a ca- 
reer. (Only 4% of the boys want to be 
teachers, compared to nearly 16% of 
the girls.) Engineering is the most popu- 
lar career with boys, followed by the 
armed forces and science. Girls rate sec- 
retarial work tops, medicine (including 
nursing) second, and teaching third. 
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worries 


These results are among those ob- 
tained from answers given by 11,416 
scientifically selected students in grades 
7 through 12, ranging in age from 11 to 
19. The nationwide survey was con- 
ducted in a total of 284 junior and se- 
nior high schools, public and private, 
in every state in the country. Schools of 
all sizes, with enrollments from 42 to 
over 4,000 were included in the sam- 
ple. Approximately 95% of the students 
replied to each question. 

The Institute of Student Opinion 
(sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, 
Inc.), was assisted in this survey by Dr. 
Harry Deane Wolfe, Professor of Mar- 
keting at the Univ. of Wisconsin School 
of Commerce. 

Additional aspects of the ISO poll are 
outlined in stories in this week’s edi- 
tions of Senior Scholastic, Junior Scho- 
lastic, World Week, Practical English. 


In Brief 


John B. Smith, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Lexington, Mass., is the 
new superintendent of schools at Green- 
wich, Conn. He succeeds S. Willard Price 
who has been appointed lecturer in ed- 
ucational administration at Rutgers Univ. 


> Houston board has okayed 
changes in curriculum. Pupils will have 
to take 2% years of Texas history and 
geography, compared to one-half year 
of the subject previously required. Ad- 
ditional courses in English will also be 
required. Courses eliminated include 
world climate and world geography. 

>New members of the NEA’s Education- 
al Policies Commission: Supt. John 
Fischer, Baltimore; Supt. Henry I. Wil- 
lett, Richmond; and Dean B. L. Dodds, 
Univ. of Illinois College of Education. 


school 


>The United Nations has assigned rights 
to rental and sale of all 16mm (non- 
theatrical) Un‘'ed Nations films to Con- 
temporary Films, 267 West 25th Street, 
New York City. Contemporary will be 
responsible for all U.S. film distribution, 
with the exception of the West Coast. 
There it will be handled by the William 
Dennis Film Libraries, 2506% West 7th 
St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


> American Legion is launching its 22nd 
annual National High School Oratori- 
cal Contest for 1959. For information 
and rules booklet, write American Le- 
gion, National Headquarters, P.O. Box 
1055, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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You can win a free 31-day tour of Latin America! Just write a letter or 
essay telling why you would like to visit Latin America. Send to Travel 
Contest, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N.Y. Com- 
plete details in Sept. 19 issue, page 17-T. 


) 
WIN A TRIP TO LATIN AMERICA—FREE! 
) 
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Parade of the States 


Nebraska Aims 
For K-12 School Systems 


By FREEMAN B. DECKER 


Nebraska State Commissioner of Education 





W5 IN Nebraska believe that a 
great potential for educational 
improvement lies in the formation of 
school districts organized on a K-12 
basis (kindergarten through high school). 
The K-12 idea is supported by such 
organizations as the Nebraska Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, State School 
Boards Association, State Committee 
on Accreditation, State Education Asso- 
ciation, and leaders in the Univ. of 
Nebraska Teachers College. 

A definite philosophy underlies our 
belief in the K-12 program: 
» A child’s growth is continuous as he 
develops mentally, emotionally, so- 
cially, and physically from total de- 
pendency at birth to independent ma- 
turity in adulthood. The educational 
program which meets developmental 
needs must also be continuous. 


>In the K-12 program, the traditional 
barriers between the elementary and 
the high school are more easily broken 
down. Children have a feeling of added 
security when they are a part of a con- 
tinuous educational program. A conti- 
nuity in subject matter, in instructional 
materials, and in guidance is en- 
couraged which, in turn, directly bene- 
fits the children concerned. 


>A K-12 organization with sufficient 
tax resources and enrollment can, by 
reason of its breadth, supply more 
opportunities in music, speech, health 
and physical education, vocational edu- 
cation, guidance and special education. 
It can also provide better instructional 
materials and equipment. 

In preparing curriculum guides for 
our teachers, therefore, we try to main- 
tain a definite continuity from grade 
level to grade level. We aim to give 
teachers, especially new or inexperi- 
enced ones, a sense of direction. We 
want to help teachers know what to 
teach, when to teach it, and how to 
teach it. The guides define objectives, 
set up goals, and outline activities for 
each. They also provide adequate ref- 
erence and bibliography material. But 
the guides are not intended as a blue- 
print to be slavishly followed. Rather, 
they are suggested programs, super- 
visory in nature, designed to spark the 
imagination of the teacher and stimu- 
late her to put into effect her own ideas. 

Conservation Education: No area of 








F. B. Decker 


curriculum has received more attention 
in Nebraska than conservation. This is 
because, in a plains state with limited 
water supply, we feel that conservation 
of natural resources has been a much 
neglected area in the school program. 

We deal with the conservation prob- 
lem extensively in our science and 
social studies programs, at both the 
secondary and elementary levels. Our 
procedure: 

1. Making instructional materials 
available to all elementary and secon- 
dary schools. Approximately 400,000 
copies of seven different teaching 
pamphlets have been distributed in 
recent years. 

2. Assisting teachers at institutes and 
teacher association meetings. 

3. Suggesting subject matter and 
methods of teaching conservation in 
the basic courses of study. 

4. Encouraging textbook publishers 
to give the matter of conservation edu- 
cation more adequate treatment. 

Science Education: When Sputnik I 
sent a wave of concern through the 
nation, this Department advised a 9- 
point science program for all teachers. 
Here are its major points: 

1. We urged schools first of all to 
do a careful evaluation of their present 
science program. 

2. We urged parenis to challenge 
their schools to do the best job of 
teaching they had ever done and to 
point out to them how extremely im- 
portant they are to the nation’s sur- 
vival and achievement. 

3. We urged schools to provide their 
teachers with the best instructional ma- 
terials and equipment possible. 

4. We pointed out to local adminis- 
trators the need for not loading their 
science teachers too heavily with other 
school activities. 

5. We urged local school officials to 
redouble their efforts to enroll their 
capable students in advanced science 
and mathematics classes. 

If the science program recommended 
by the State Department of Education 
is carried out, it will mean that every 
high school graduate will have had at 
least eleven years of science instruc- 
tion. It will mean that those high- 
ability high school graduates who were 
encouraged to take advanced courses 
will have had thirteen years of science. 
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BEWARE 


of buying any dictionary 
said to be 
“just as good” as a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You buy a dictionary for one sound 
reason. You want to be right and to 
know that you're right. 

The one desk-size dictionary that 
fully and absolutely justifies such con- 
fidence is Webster’s New Collegiate, 
published by G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Nothing less than a genuine Merriam- 
Webster can be “just as good.” 


—_ . — - 
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THE BEST costs you no more: 
$5 plain. $6 thumb-indexed. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is based on the unabridged 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition — relied on as “the 
Supreme Authority” throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Only Webster’s New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is produced by a company 
which has specialized entirely in dic- 
tionary publishing — for over 100 years. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is kept up to date by a large, 
permanent staff of experts who are spe- 
cialists in dictionary making. 

And Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is required or recommended 
by nearly all colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

When you visit your department, 
book, or stationery store, insist on buy- 
ing the best, Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary—a genuine Merriam- 
Webster. Ask for it by name. 


o 
G Meviam-Webslr 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Teleguide, 


High Adventure with Lowell Thomas 


Lowell Thomas meets the chief 
of Alaska’s Tlingit Indian tribe. 


HAT COULD be more timely than 

a teletour to Alaska, our 49th state? 
Join “High Adventure with Lowell 
Thomas” on Wednesday, Oct. 8th, from 
8:00 to 9:00 p.m. (EDT). On that 
date the United Motors System and 
Delco-Remy Division of General Mo- 
tors sponsor the presentation of film 
from a trip taken by Lowell Thomas 
and his family to Alaska. Featured in 
the telecast: adventures peculiar to 
Alaska—the bush pilot, the fierce brown 
bear, the descendants of Indians who 
fought Russian settlers a hundred years 
ago, the deep and treacherous crevasses 
in the glaciers of Alaska. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Take inventory of your knowledge 
about our newest state before you do 
any research. See how many of these 
statements you can correctly mark “true” 
or “false”: 

(a) Eskimos live in ice houses. 

(b) Alaska is twice as big as Texas. 

(c) It is always cold in Alaska. 

(d) Alaska’s principal industry is 
gold mining. 

(e) The dog sled is the chief means 
of transportation in Alaska. 

(f) Part of Alaska lies just three and 
one half miles from Russia. 

(g) Living is cheaper in Alaska than 
Stateside. 

(h) The fur seal makes its home in 
Alaska. 

(i) Alaska is a frozen wasteland. 

(j) The polar bear is a familiar sight 
for Alaskans. 

ANSWERS: (a.) False. The word 
iglu means building. The Eskimo home 
is made of earth and wood. Snow 


By MARY HAZARD 


houses are only emergency shelters on 
the trail. (b.) True. (c.) False. It is 
sometimes 100° in Fairbanks, and 
Ketchikan has the same average tem- 
perature as Baltimore. (d.) False. Fish- 
ing is the principal industry. (e.) False. 
Many Alaskans have never seen a dog 
sled; it has been demoted to a winter 
sport by the growing popularity of air 
transport. (f.) True. Russian and Alas- 
kan islands in the Bering Strait are 
three and a half miles apart. The main- 
land is just 53 miles from Siberia. (g.) 
False. The high cost of labor and trans- 
portation raises the cost of living in 
Alaska to 34% over Seattle. (h.) False. 
The fur seal spends only three to four 
months of the year on the Pribilof Is- 
lands. The rest of the time it may be 
found as far south as California. (i.) 
False. Alaska has frozen waste areas, 
but much of it is also covered by 
meadows and timberland. (j.) False. 
Most Alaskans have never seen a polar 
bear outside of a zoo. 

(If you scored seven to ten answers 
correctly, you measure up to a “sour- 
dough”—one who has lived in Alaska 
thirty years or more. Less than seven 
and you are a “cheechako”—a tender- 
foot newcomer. ) 

2. Look at the map of Alaska which 
includes a map of the United States. 
Compare the size of Alaska with the 
whole United States; with Texas. (The 
maps in Senior Scholastic and Junior 
Scholastic, Sept. 12, 1958, nicely super- 
impose Alaska on the States to drama- 
tize this difference.) 

3. Observe the distance between 
Alaska and the mainland of the United 
States. Between Alaska and Russia. 
Make this same comparison on a world 
globe. How does this affect the cold 
war? Try to find out how the jet stream 
affects air travel between Russia and 
Alaska. 

4, Consult a map showing Alaska’s 
natural resources. (There is a clear map 
in U. S. News and World Report, July 
4, 1958.) Which of these resources is 
valuable to the United States? Which 
play a part in U.S, defense? 

5. Locate the following: Juneau, An- 
chorage, Fairbanks, Nome, Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, the Aleutian Islands, the Yukon 
River, the Alaskan Railroad, the Pribilof 
Islands, the Arctic Ocean, the Bering 
Sea, the Alaska Highway. 

6. Try to find answers for these ques- 

ADVERTISEMENT 


tions in your history text: Why have 
the churches in Sitka onion-shaped 
domes? Why was Alaska called “Sew- 
ard’s Folly” by Americans in 1867? 
What happened in Alaska in 1897 that 
changed this attitude? What part did 
Alaska play in World War II? 

7. Trace the history of Alaska’s bid 
for statehood. 

8. Learn from your geography text 
the different groups of people who live 
in Alaska. Describe the life and culture 
of the Alaskan Indian population. What 
are the arts and crafts of these people? 
How has the white man affected each 
civilization? 


AFTER THE TELECAST: 

1. Why is Alaska described as “a 
man’s country”? Why is it well-suited 
for air travel? Why is Alaska called 
“America’s last frontier”? 

2. Did you see any indication in the 
telecast that the cost of living is higher 
in Alaska than here in the states? What 
geographical reasons are there for this 
difference? 

3. Did you see any similarity to 
American metropolitan areas in Alaskan 
cities? Did you notice the absence of 
any features of American urban life? 

4. In what ways has the establish- 
ment of military bases changed the 
complexion of Alaska? What is the non- 
military future of Alaska? How would 
the withdrawal of military forces and 
air force bases affect the Alaskan econ- 
omy? 

5. How will statehood change Alaska? 

6. Read some of the Alaskan stories 
and poems of Jack London, Rex Beach, 
and Robert W. Service. Does the pic- 
ture of Alaska in these works agree 
with the picture you have formed from 
your study? 

7. Did the picture of Alaska pre- 
sented on “High Adventure” fit the 
ideas you formed from your reading? 
In what ways has your knowledge 
changed since you tried the inventory 
quiz above? Which did you find most 
effectively changed your opinions or 
enlarged your picture of Alaska: news 
magazines, school textbooks, encyclo- 
pedias, or the telecast? 


SUGGESTED READING: 

Senior Scholastic, World Week, Jun- 
ior Scholastic, and NewsTime for Sep- 
tember 12,1958, had maps, sketches 
of history anid geography of Alaska. 

Merle Colby’s A Guide to Alaska, 
Last American Frontier (Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project, New York: Macmillan 
1939) upsets some misinformation 
about Alaska. 

Ernest Gruening (former Governor 
of Alaska) has much valuable informa- 
tion on abuse of Alaskan resources in 
The State of Alaska (Random House). 
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From fringe to fins 


Chrysler Corporation tells you 
the story of how modern design 


in cars has developed 


Four wheels, an engine, and a seat . . . that’s about all there 
was to the first horseless carriages. No doubt about it, 


car styling has come a long, long way since then. STREAMLINING? WHO NEEDED IT IN 1893?—Early cars pu i 


Let’s take a look at some of the big changes... along a little faster than horses. In 1902 a Minneapolis man 
was arrested for speeding over 10 mph. 





>. 














AIR FLOWED RIGHT THROUGH THE 1914 DODGE—This upright “SLEEK STYLING” IN 1924—THE FIRST CHRYSLER— The racy “‘foreign”’ 
model didn’t have sleek lines, but it was a great step forward look of the new Chrysler six helped it set a record for first-year 
sales. Chrysler Corporation styling was already leading the field! 
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FIRST TRUE AERODYNAMIC STYLING IN PRODUCTION CARS— Wind FINS—SYMBOL OF MODERN STYLING—They’ve come to mean 
resistance affects a car much as it does an airplane. The 1934 Chrysler daring, advanced design—but fins aren’t there just for their 
Airflow cut wind resistance—pointed the way to today’s styling. looks. They make driving easier and steadier, too! 











Coming up... Cars of 
The Forward Look for '59! 


The exciting new models are just about ready. Fins? Just 
wait and see! For a real thrill ask Dad to stop in at a 
showroom with you—and take you out for a spin. It’s 
free . . . and it’s fun! 


PLYMOUTH DE SOTO 
HOW FINS MAKE DRIVING EASIER— Cross winds can push the ac tienen a 
front of a conventionally designed car off course. By adding 


tail fins, we balance the wind’s force on the car, front and CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


back. Fins help keep the car in lane . . . make it easier to drive. 
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Win a Valuable Hallmark Art Prize 


and Nationwide Prestige 














ANNOUNCING 


THE 32ND ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS COMPETITION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Once again, Hallmark Cards is pleased to encourage young artists 
by being the major patron of the 1959 Scholastic Art Awards. 
Hallmark Honor Prizes of $100 will be awarded in over 40 regions 
of America. 


The award-winning paintings will be displayed on a tour of leading 
department stores across the nation. 


Start your entry now! Ask your teacher for the contest rule book. 


Wy 
Cando 


When you care enough to send the very best 
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Our 
Editorial (= 
Platform 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 

We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
... the worth and dignity of the individual; 
. + high moral and spiritual values; 


. + the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


-++ the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


... free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; , 


» +. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 


honestly differ on important public questions and the young . 


people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 


in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. ° 


We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Wi iTops, don’t miss. iiGood. 


Fair. “Save your money. 

MAM AWHITE WILDERNESS (Buenc 
Vista. Produced by Ben Sharpsteen. 
Directed and written by James Al- 
gar.) 


Walt Disney’s latest True-Life Adven- 
ture transports you to the Arctic Circle 
where American and Canadian photog- 
raphers took first-rate pictures of rivers, 
mountain ranges, glaciers, and animals 
in action. Some, like the polar bears 
gamboling on the ice or the walruses 
fighting, may be familiar. But shots like 
those of the lemmings are new and 
thrilling. These little animals (rodents) 
literally eat themselves out of house 
and home and then move on to new 
feeding grounds. As they travel, they are 
preyed upon by the raven, the ermine, 
and the jaeger bird. The lemmings, 
however, press forward—even scurrying 
over the edge of a cliff into the sea in a 
mass suicide. Just as fascinating are the 
episodes with wolves and wolverines. 

As with other Disney documentaries, 
this one emphasizes the pattern of sur- 
vival, And once again the real heroes 
are the photographers. You never see 
them, but their fine work is a lasting 
monument to man’s desire for knowl- 
edge of his world. 


MMYTHE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
(M-G-M. Produced by Pandro S. 
Berman. Directed by Vincente Mi- 
nelli.) 


Although the plot is just fluff, this is 
a very funny movie, with handsome sets 
and costumes showing London society 
in full regalia, thanks to color film and 
CinemaScope. Rex Harrison is the dot- 
ing father and Kay Kendall is his stun- 
ning new wife, an anxious stepmother; 
both are excellent as witty parents 
eager to launch their daughter from 
America into the whirl of the London 
social season. 

Sandra Dee (model-turned-movie- 
star) is the daughter who is bored with 
British boys (Peter Myers is excellent 
as a real “drippy” type), but becomes 
fascinated, to her parents’ great dis- 
pleasure, with a good-looking, drum- 
playing Italian-American boy (John 
Saxon). The plot is full of mix-ups, 
brought on by Sandra’s hard-headed 
parents, But somehow lovely Sandra 
and handsome John manage to survive 
in spite of the hectic older generation. 

—Puire T. Hartunc 
(See Movie Check List on page 31) 
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Drawn for “World Week” by Brande! 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 








“DER ALTE” 


KONRAD ADENAUER likes to 
make things grow. 

Under his guidance, West Ger- 
many has grown from a defeated 
totalitarian country to a free, pros- 
perous nation. The 82-year-old Chan- 
cellor ( prime minister ) of West Ger- 
many has directed the country’s 
government since he was first elected 
in 1949. 

Affectionately known as “Der Alte” 
(the old one), Adenauer heads the 
Christian Democratic Union, a mid- 
dle-of-the road party. He is a good 
friend of the U.S., and also a good 
European. He has led West Ger- 
many into the Western Alliance 
against the threat of communism and 
has been in the forefront of moves 
toward Western European unity (see 
Unit, pages 10-15). 

One of Adenauer’s-tasks has been 
to try to reunite West Germany with 
East Germany. But the Soviet Union, 
that controls East Germany, has 
blocked all his attempts. 

Adenauer was born in Cologne 
and served as its Lord Mayor for 16 
years from 1918 to 1933. As soon as 
the Nazis came to power, Adenauer 
was removed as Lord Mayor. 

Twice he was thrown into prison 
by the Nazis, and was hiding from 
them in a mountain monastery when 
World War II ended. 

Nowadays, Chancellor Adenauer 
works twelve or more hours a day 
in his office in Bonn, West Germany’s 
capital. He likes to quote the say- 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 26 





ings, “Nothing is well done which is 
half done.” 

Precise and self-controlled, he runs 
his cabinet meetings like clockwork. 
Adenauer always speaks to the point 
and wastes no words. “Der Alte tises 
only 750 German words,” one politi- 
cian said. “But he uses each of them 
exactly right.” 

The Chancellor enjoys looking at 
paintings, seeing his seven children 
and playing with his 16 grandchil- 
dren. He also loves getting out into 
his gardeh where he tends his own 
roses. 


HOWLING SUCCESS 


POPULAR AUTHOR JEAN 
KERR has been described by those 
who know her as a “tall, blue-eyed 
beauty with a gleaming sense of 
humor.” She is the wife of New York 
drama critic Walter Kerr, and the 
mother of four sons, aged five to 
twelve. She is also, say the critics, 
“one of the funniest women writers 
of her generation.” 

Her autobiographical book, Please 
Don't Eat the Daisies, is a tongue- 
in-cheek account of a harassed moth- 
er’s attempt to bring up four rough- 





and-tumble boys. It climbed into 
the best-seller list last November— 
and has remained there ever since. 

Jean Collins Kerr was born 34 
years ago in Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
At the age of eight, says Jean, she 
decided that all she “wanted out of 
life was to be able to sleep until 
noon.” She resolved therefore to find 
a husband who worked late and 
slept most of the morning. 

Nine years later, as a student 
at Marywood College in Scranton, 
Jean’s search came to an end. She 
met Walter Kerr, at the time a 
professor of drama who “directed 
plays all night.” They got married 
two months after Jean was gradu- 
ated from college. 

The Kerrs now live in a rambling 
“gingerbread dream house” in Larch- 
mont, New York. Since 1944 Jean 
has authored or co-authored four 
plays to reach Broadway. Next week 
play No. 5, entitled Goldilocks, will 
have its Broadway premiere. Says 
Jean, “I have two trifling ambitions 
in the theatre: to make a lot of 
people laugh and to make a lot of 
money.” Here’s wishing her luck on 
both counts! 


Barry Seas dies 
WINNING COMBINATION: Popular author Jean Kerr can’t miss with her newest play, 
Goldilocks. Her husband, New York drama critic Walter Kerr, is the co-author. 
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. WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 


“Upside Down” Red Diplomacy 


President Eisenhower refused to 
accept, and returned to Moscow, 
a harshly worded message from 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev about 
U.S. foreign policy. The President 
called the message “abusive” and 
“intemperate.” 


This was the first time in the his- 

tory of U.S.-Soviet relations that the 
U.S. rejected a Soviet note as “com- 
pletely unacceptable.” 
* In his message, Khrushchev ac- 
cused the U.S. of following an “ag- 
gressive” policy in the Far East. He 
charged the U.S. with “atomic black- 
mail” against Red China by our aid 
to the Chinese Nationalist defense 
of Taiwan and Quemoy (see last 
week’s news pages). 

The Soviet leader added a threat: 
Unless U.S. forces left the Taiwan 
Straits immediately, Red China would 
“have no other recourse but to expel 
the hostile armed forces from its own 
territory.” Khrushchev went another 
step: he warned that the Commu- 
nists might use atomic and hydrogen 
weapons if the U.S. did not give up. 


EISENHOWER’S REPLY 


The President reacted sharply to 
Khrushchev’s note: “The United 
States considers the Soviet viewpoint 
to bé grotesque and dangerous. In- 
deed, only in an ‘upside down’ world 
could it be argued that it is ‘aggres- 
sion’ when the United States coop- 
erates with a friendly government 
purely for defense, but that it is 
‘peace’ for the Soviet Union to pledge 
its support to the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime in its effort to acquire 
by armed force territory over which 
it has never exercised authority.” 

President Eisenhower stressed that 
the U.S. seeks “a peaceful solution 
through ambassadorial talks at War- 
saw ... But it is not easy to negotiate 
under such threats as the Soviet 
Union now makes.” 

Meanwhile, Secretary of State 
Dulles, speaking before the U.N. 
General Assembly, expressed the 


hope that the Warsaw talks would 
soon lead to a cease-fire in the Tai- 
wan Straits. Then, he said, “the dif- 
ferent claims and counter-claims that 
are involved” could be settled peace- 
ably. If the Warsaw talks failed, Sec- 
retary Dulles hinted the U.S. might 
bring the matter before the U.N. 
General Assembly. 

As we went to press, reports from 
Warsaw said the Chinese Reds were 
demanding a heavy price for a cease- 
fire. The Reds were reported unwill- 
ing to stop their aggression unless: 
(1) Nationalist troops were immedi- 
ately evacuated from the offshore is- 
lands, and (2) Red China was assured 
diplomatic recognition by the U.S. 
and given Nationalist China’s seat 
in the U.N. 

On the first point, the U.S. has 
made it clear that the issue of with- 
drawal is up to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists—not the U.S. 

On the second point, the U.S. has 
steadfastly refused to recognize Red 


China and has vigorously opposed 
Red China’s entry into the U.N. 
Among our reasons: During the Ko- 
rean War, the Chinese Reds fought 
against 15 U.N. nations, including 
the U.S.—killing thousands of U.S. 
soldiers. After the war, the Chinese 
Reds flagrantly violated U.N. cease- 
fire agreements. 

As we went to press, the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly had turned down a 
proposal by India that Red China be 
seated in the U.N. A few days earlier, 
the U.N.’s powerful steering commit- 
tee had recommended that the pro- 
posal be postponed another year. 


Reds “Overhaul” Schools 


Soviet Premier Khrushchev an- 
nounced that the Soviet school sys- 
tem would be “completely over- 
hauled” to prepare most students 
for physical labor after age 15. 


Under the new Soviet plan, most 
students would be sent to factories 
or farms at the age of 15 for what 
Khrushchev called “practical train- 
ing.” Russian youngsters must accept 
the idea, he said, that “in the future 








Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Mao and Khrush, the Juggling Twins—How long can they keep the act going? 
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Goldilocks. Her husband, New York drama critic Walter Kerr, is the co-author. 





they will have to take part in so- 
cially useful labor activities . . . to 
develop the socialist state.” 

There would be some exceptions. 
Talented “majors” in math, physics, 
biology, and other sciences, as well 
as some in music and art, would be 
permitted to continue their studies 
without interruption. 

Khrushchev also proposed that 
compulsory schooling be cut from 
the present ten years to seven or 
eight. After that, students would go 
to work. They could, however, con- 
tinue to study voluntarily in night 
courses or through correspondence 
schools—after working hours. 

Admission to universities and other 
higher institutes would not be open 
to all “talented” majors in science, 
math, or the arts. Among the require- 
ments for admission: a recommenda- 
tion from the Young Communist 
League. Thus, only students whose 
political ideas are completely ac- 
ceptable to the Red bosses would re- 
ceive a chance for university study. 

Major reason cited by Khrushchev 
for the new policy: Soviet elemen- 
tary and high schools are producing 
graduates “unfit for anything except 
more study”—at a time when univer- 
sities have “room and use for only 
one in three or four graduates.” 

This change in Communist edu- 
cational policy comes at a time when 
U.S. high school students are com- 
paring U.S. and Soviet schools as part 
of the 1958-59 National High 
School debate topic. The topic: What 
kind of education best serves U.S.? 
Algerian “Exile” Regime 

Leaders of Algeria’s Mosiem 
rebels set up a “government-in- 
exile” in Cairo, Egypt. Its premier: 
Ferhat Abbas. 

One of the first acts of the “gov- 
ernment-in-exile”: to proclaim a con- 
tinuing “state of war” with France. 

Since 1954, Moslem rebels in the 
French territory of Algeria have been 
waging guerrilla warfare against the 
French. They demand independence 
from French rule. 

The new rebel “government” won 
immediate recognition from the 


United Arab Republic (Egypt-Syria), 
Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Iraq, and 
Jordan. 

>» What's Behind It: Algeria is a huge 
territory—about four times the size 
of France—located on the North Afri- 
can coast, directly south of France. 





UPI 


REPRESENTING UNCLE SAM AT U.N. for 13th General Assembly session are 
(seated, |. to r.) Marian Anderson, concert singer and a 1958 alternate dele- 
gate; Secretary of State John Foster Dulles; Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. am- 
bassador to U.N.; Mrs. Mary P. Lord, delegate to Human Rights Commission; 
(standing) George M. Harrison, labor leader and alternate delegate; Irving Salo- 
man, business executive and UNESCO delegate; James J. Wadsworth, Deputy U.S. 
ambassador; Herman Phlieger, international law expert; Watson W. Wise, former 
NATO advisor. Photo on wall is of Warren Austin, our first U.N. ambassador. 


The northern part of Algeria, which 
is heavily populated, is goverred as 
a part of France. Its southern region, 
barren and containing few people, is 
ruled as a French colony. 

Of Algeria’s 10,200,000 people, 
about 9,000,000 are Moslems. The 
rest are mostly descendants of 
French families that settled in Al- 
geria more than a century ago. These 
French Algerians, although in a nu- 
merical minority, wield political and 
economic power over Algeria. 

Many Moslems have long de- 
manded equal rights with the French. 
Four years ago, the smoldering is- 
sue burst into flames. A group of 
Moslems issued a “declaration of in- 
dependence” for Algeria and started 
the anti-French guerrilla warfare. 

The French fought fire with fire. 
Nearly 500,000 French troops—more 
than half the French army—were 
poured into Algeria. Cost to France: 
about $1,000,000,000 a year. 

In recent weeks, a reign of terror 
has swept to France itself. Algerian 
terrorists have attempted to sabo- 
tage oil refineries and other vital in- 
dustries, and have murdered several 
French policemen. 

France’s Premier Charles de Gaulle 
has attempted to win the Algerian 
Moslems away from the influence of 
the rebels. He recently pledged 
that all Algerians—both Europeans 
and Moslems—would eventually be 
granted equal rights. But de Gaulle 


did not promise to grant inde- 
pendence to Algeria. 

Much of the future of French- 
Algerian relations depends on the 
outcome of the Sept. 28 vote on the 
proposed new constitution for France 
and its territories (see Unit on 
France, Sept. 12 issue). 

As we went to press, the outcome 
of this vote was not yet known. 


India-Pakistan Agreement 


India and Pakistan took the first 
step toward solving their bitter bor- 
der quarrels. 

The two nations agreed to ex- 
change several strips of disputed land 
along their borders. The agreement 
was reached at a meeting of Paki- 
stan’s Premier Firoz Khan Noon and 
India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru at New Delhi, India. 
»What’s Behind It: Since 1947, In- 
dia and Pakistan have been bitter 
enemies. Chief reasons: religious dif- 
ferences (Hindu vs. Moslem) and 
conflicting territorial claims along 
their borders, particularly over the 
state of Kashmir. 

When Britain gave up her rule over 
India in 1947, she divided it into 
two nations. One was Pakistan, 
whose people are predominantly of 
the Moslem faith. The other was In- 
dia, which is chiefly Hindu. 

Pakistan itself was split in two 
(see map section, last week's issue); 





more than 1,000 miles of India’s ter- 
ritory separates West Pakistan (po- 
litical center of the nation) from 
East Pakistan (where most of the 
Pakistani people live). 

Only about half of the 2,500-mile 
border separating West Pakistan and 
India had been officially agreed upon 
by both nations. And only 160 miles 
of the 1,500-mile border between 
East Pakistan and India, had been 
marked by official boundaries. 

Prime Ministers Nehru and Noon 
worked out most of the border dis- 
putes concerning the eastern region 
during their two-day meeting. Both 
agreed this was a major step toward 
easing tensions. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan purchased 
Gwadar, a tiny peninsula on its Ara- 
bian Sea Coast, for $8,400,000. The 
seller: the Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman, Said ben Taimur. Gwadar, a 
former stronghold for pirates and 
smugglers, was one of the last re- 
maining foreign territories on the 
continent of Asia. The only ones now 
left are Britain's Hong Kong and 
Portugal’s Goa and Macao. 


Bumper Crops for U. S. 


This year’s U.S. harvest is the 
best in the nation’s history—“far 
exceeding anything yet reached by 
American agriculture.” 

So reports the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, crediting good weather 
and improved farming methods. 

The nation’s wheat crop set a 
new record. It is estimated at 
1,446,500,000 bushels, or about 50 
per cent higher than in 1957. The 
previous record for wheat, set in 
1947, was 1,359,000,000 bushels. 

Other new records: 
PSoybeans—561,000,000 bushels, 17 
per cent higher than last year’s record 
crop of 480,000,000 bushels. 
>Barley—466,000,000 bushels, seven 
per cent higher than last year’s rec- 
ord crop of 436,000,000 bushels. 
Grain sorghum (raised to feed farm 
animals)—579,000,000 bushels. This is 

‘three per cent higher than last year’s 
record of 562,000,000 bushels. 

The 1958 corn crop, 3,589;000,000 
bushels, is about 187,000,000 bush- 
els higher than last year’s. The U.S. 
record for corn, 3,605,078,000 bush- 
els, was set in 1948. 

_ Our nation’s 1958 cotton crop is 
estimated at 12,105,000,000 bales. 
This is average-sized—but it was 
grown on the smallest acreage 


planted with cotton since 1876. For 
the first time in U.S. history, a cotton 
crop averaging more than a bale to 
the acre was produced. A bale con- 
sists of 480 pounds of cotton and 20 
pounds of bagging. 


In Brief 


Airborne “Torpedo.” The U.S. Navy 
launched its Regulus II guided missile 
from a submarine for the first time. The 
57-foot-long Regulus II, shaped like a 
jet airplane, was fired from a subma- 
rine “somewhere in the Pacific” to Ed- 
ward Air Force Base in California. The 
Regulus II can carry a nuclear warhead 
to a target 1,000 miles away at a top 
speed of 1,400 mph. 


Dead End Ahead for Passenger Trains? 
Are railroad passenger trains rolling to- 
ward oblivion? An ominous “yes” has 
come from an official of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Howard 
Hosmer, ICC examiner, predicted that 
sleeping car service and coach service 
may be “derailed” by 1970. 

He pointed out that passenger traffic 
has declined rapidly in recent years. 
An increasing number of people have 
been traveling in airplanes, automobiles, 
and buses. Last year, U.S. railroads 
lost $723,483,000 in providing passen- 
ger service. On top of this, rail travel 
this year has dropped seven per cent 
behind 1957. (Watch for an American 
Issue on the nation’s railroads coming 
soon.) 


Death on Flies. This week Americans 
turned their eyes skyward for World Se- 
ries “flies.” But the Asian nation of 
Nepal was busy with another kind—with 
wings. And because he never misses a 


Wide World 
ALL BALLED UP—Sputnik-shaped “car of 
the space age,’ powered by three H.P. 
lawnmower motor, may hit 200 mph. Pul- 
ley system keeps driver stable. Tennessee 
inventor H. P. Anderson says “car” still 
has bugs, travels only 36 feet per hour. 


fly (the kind with wings), a public 
spirited citizen of Nepal now proudly 
sports a gold medal awarded by his 
government. The champ, a_ fellow 
named Purnaman, killed 70 pounds of 
flies during an anti-cholera drive 
launched by Nepal last August. Cholera 
germs, carried by flies, are spread 
mainly by polluted drinking water. 
Death results in from 50 to 75 
per cent of cases. Modern “miracle” 
drugs can’t get to first base in con- 
trolling cholera epidemics—but Purna- 
man’s record catch did. 


Sherman Adams Resigns. Sherman 
Adams, former governor of New Hamp- 
shire, resigned as Assistant to President 
Eisenhower, the White House post he 
had held since 1953. 

Early this summer, a Congressional 
committee heard charges that Mr. 
Adams had used his influence to win 
special favors from Federal agencies 
for a friend, Boston industrialist Bernard 
Goldfine. Mr. Adams denied the charge, 
but admitted he may have been “im- 
prudent” in accepting gifts from Mr. 
Goldfine. Later Mr. Goldfine was 
charged with contempt of Congress for 
refusing to answer the committee’s 
questions about his business activities. 
The case has not yet been tried. 


Woman of the Year. Congresswoman 
Edith Green (Dem., Ore.) has received 
the “Woman of the Year” Award for 
1958 from Amvets, national veterans 
organization. The award cites her work 
in seeking new school construction and 
in aiding youth organizations solve 
teen-age problems. 


Mighty Muscle Man. Though “Mr. 
Universe” of the U.S. team broke two 
world’s records, Russia won five of the 
seven world weight-lifting champion- 
ships last month at Stockholm, Sweden. 
“Mr. Universe” is Tommy Kono of Hon- 
olulu. He won the title in a physical 
development contest. At Stockholm he 
put his mighty muscles to work to win 
the middleweight championship of the 
world. His combined score for the three 
lifts broke the world’s record. 


All Time Best Films? As part of the 
Brussels World’s Fair, 117 film critics 
from 26 nations were asked to pick the 
“12 best films of all time.” Their final 
list: 1. Potemkin (USSR, 1925) 2. The 
Gold Rush (U.S., 1925); 3. Bicycle 
Thief (Italy, 1948); 4. The Passion of 
Joan of Arc (France, 1928); 5. Grand 
Illusion (France, 1937); 6. Greed 
(U.S., 1916); 7. Intolerance (US., 
1916); 8. Mother (USSR, 1926); 9. 
Citizen Kane (U.S., 1941); 10. Earth 
(USSR, 1930); 11.. The Last Laugh 
(Germany, 1924); 12. The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari (Germany, 1919). 
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AST SUMMER AN EXPERI- 
MENT WAS TRIED at the Vet- 
erans Administration hospital in East 
Orange, New Jersey. For the first 
time, teen-age hospital aides were 
allowed to take part in a V.A. cor- 
rective therapy program. 

Twenty of the 110 Junior Volun- 
teers at the hospital were picked for 
the experiment. First, they received 
instruction from trained therapists. 
Then they were given their assign- 
ment—to help patients suffering from 
nervous disorders to learn how to 
speak, walk, and write again. 

Ordinarily only experienced, adult 
hospital aides are assigned to this 
work. It requires patience, under- 
standing, and skill. But V.A. officials 
in East Orange were confident that 
the teen-agers could tackle the task. 
How did the teens do? According to 
Miss Helen Platten, Director of Vol- 
unteers at the hospital, “They came 
through with flying colors!” 

It was not by chance that this 
particular V.A. hospital was chosen 
for the experiment. The teen-age 
volunteers there had already chalked 
up an exceptional record of service 
during the past two years. 


Teens Meet the Test 


Helping disabled veterans to learn 


how to walk again was a big job— 


but not too big for the 


Junior Volunteers of East Orange (N.J.) 


The Junior Volunteer program was 
started in East Orange in the sum- 
mer of 1956. At first, the Juniors 
were assigned exclusively to the hos- 
pital pharmacy. They refilled supply 
bottles, labeled newly arrived drugs, 
and packaged surgical dressings and 
bandages. Only adult hospital aides 
were permitted to work in the wards. 

Occasionally, however, the Juniors 
were sent on errands to the wards. 
Whenever they could, they stopped 
for a moment to talk—and joke— 
with the veterans. The veterans, in 
turn, began to look forward to the 
visits from the Juniors. 

Soon the hospital staff noticed that 
patients perked up whenever the 
Juniors were around. The teen- 
agers’ cheery chatter and buoyant 
good humor proved to be a perfect 
antidote to “hospital blues.” As a 
result, some of the Juniors were as- 


signed to the wards—the first time 


this was ever done in a veterans hos- 
pital, according to V.A. officials. 

Last summer the Juniors per- 
formed a variety of hospital chores 
at East Orange. They played check- 
ers with the patients, helped them 
get around the hospital grounds, and 
wrote letters for them. 

Juniors ran a sprightly “disc jockey 
show” over the hospital’s public ad- 
dress system, and operated the pro- 
jector for movie shows. Some Juniors 
gave typing lessons to the veterans. 
And one 17-year-old girl even con- 
ducted a class in algebra! 

Veterans Administration officials 
are delighted with the results of the 
Junior Volunteer program at East 
Orange. In fact, 75 of the nation’s 
172 V.A. hospitals now plan to insti- 
tute similar programs. 

Why not get in touch with your 
local V.A. office and find out if YOU 
can help? 





Veterans Administration phote 
AT PLAY: Twe young, attractive partners can make an ordinary game of 
scrabble seem like a lot more fun—as these disabled veterans discover. 


New York Times photo 


AT WORK: Junior Volunteers of East Orange 
deo many intricate jobs in hospital pharmacy. 
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World Week map 


NEW BORDERS: Germany is split into West Germany and East Germany, and has also lost territory to Poland and Soviet Russia. 


Two Germanys: One People 


West Germany, with its booming, free economy, is cut off from East Germany 


which is controlled and exploited by Soviet Russia 


ERMANY IS DIVIDED. There is 

the prosperous, free, democratic » 
state of West Germany. Next door 
is the enslaved Communist state of 
East Germany, a satellite controlled 
by the Soviet Union. 

West Germany’s full name is the 
Federal Republic of Germany and it 
is about the size of Oregon. In its 
bustling modern cities, in its ancient 
towns, and in its well farmed coun- 
tryside live 54,000,000 people. Bonn, 
with only 143,000 inhabitants, is 
West Germany’s capital. 

The Communists have given East 
Germany the name of the German 
Democratic Republic. Don’t let this 
mislead you. “Democratic Republic” 
here means “Communist State.” East 
Germany is held down by a strong 


Soviet Russian army. The 18,000,000 
inhabitants of East Germany live 
in an area about the size of Virginia. 

The division of Germany goes 
even further. The country’s capital 
when it was united was Berlin. To- 
day, this city lies deep inside Com- 
munist East Germany. But its 3,- 
500,000 people live in a divided city 
(see map). West Berlin is free and 
part of West Germany. East Berlin 
is Communist and the capital of 
East Germany. 

To the north of Germany—of all 
Germany—are the North Sea and 
the Baltic Sea. Through northern 
Germany stretches a broad plain. In 
the south are high mountains—part 
of the Alps. 

The climate of Germany is mild 


and enough rain falls throughout 
the whole country for the growing 
of crops. 

But West Germany does not have 
enough agricultural land for - its 
needs. The country’s farmers can 
produce only about three-quarters 
of the food that West Germans eat. 
The rest must be imported. 

West Germany is one of the great 
industrial nations. As a basis for 
its industry it has some of the world’s 
largest coal fields, some iron ore, and 
some oil. However, many minerals 
and other raw materials must come 
from abroad. 

Industry supplies most of West 
Germany’s exports. West German 
businessmen sell machinery, cars 
and trucks, iron and steel, and other 
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manufactured goods all over the 
world. 

Many of West Germany’s busy 
factories are in the Ruhr. This great 
industrial area has grown up around 
the cities of Duisburg and Essen. 
Iron and steel mills, machine-tool 
factories, automobile plants—all are 
found in the Ruhr. 

After the end of World War II 
in 1945, West Germany was flooded 
by refugees. More than 11 million 
Germans came from other countries. 
Some had been driven out of East- 
ern Europe where German people 
had lived for centuries. Others fled 
from Communist-dominated East 
Germany. Most arrived with little 
but their clothes. One of West Ger- 
many's great achievements in recent 
years was the finding of jobs and 
homes for these refugees. Today, 
about one out of five West Germans 
is a former refugee. 

The¢ German people are famous 
for their efficiency. They are extreme- 
ly hard-working and methodical. 
Germans also love cleanliness. Music 
and singing are favorite German 
pastimes. 

Hiking has long been a German 
passion. Hiking clubs abound in 
West Germany. There are well 
marked trails through the forests 
and huts for overnight stays. 


By-product of the Building 
TRAVELER 
CAN’T FIND CITY 


| aibicane aor aren't likely to be 

unemployed in West Germany to- 
day. Houses, apartments, factories, and 
office buildings are rising in every 
part of the country. So many buildings 
were destroyed during World War 
II that it seems as if West Germany’s 
appetite for bricks and mortar could 
never be. satisfied. 

There is so much construction going 
on that Germans coming back to 
towns they have not seen recently can 
hardly recognize them. 

An extreme example is the case of 

- Hans Pfeiffer. He moved away from 
Hamburg 15 years ago and now lives 
in Cologne. Last summer, a friend in- 
vited Hans to come back to Hamburg 
and stay with him for a week. Hans 
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Unit on Germany 


In the arts the Germans have 
produced some of the world’s great- 
est musical composers. Among them 
were Johann Sebastian Bach, Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, and Richard 
Wagner. In literature, Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe is a giant of the 
past. More recently, Thomas Mann, 
who died in 1955, was one of the 
outstanding novelists of the 20th 
century. 

Germans are proud of these great 
figures of the past. But the Germany 
of today is an artificially divided 
land. A heavily guarded frontier sep- 
arates free West Germany from 
Communist East Germany. 

West Germany is prosperous. But 
the Communist rulers of East Ger- 
many allow their people little more 
than will keep them alive and work- 
ing. 

Under orders from the Soviet Un- 
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ion, East Germany is building up its 
heavy industry, such as steel works, 
and chemical and machinery fac- 
tories. This increase in heavy in- 
dustry helps the Communist bloc to 
turn out armaments. 

In East Germany, industry is 
owned and run by the government. 
Consumer goods, such as clothes and 
kitchen utensils, are expensive and 
shoddy. The government is trying to 
force all the farmers into collective 
farms run by the state. But a ma- 
jority of farmers are stubbornly re- 
sisting. 

Throughout East Germany there 
is great dissatisfaction with Commu- 
nist rule. The people hear of the 
prosperity in West Germany and 
compare it with their poverty. 

During the last nine years, about 
1,700,000 people have fled from East 
Germany into West Germany, at the 
risk of their lives. The flight from 
East Germany shows no sign of stop- 
ping—during this year more than 
120,000 refugees have made their 
way across the border. 

On both sides of the frontier that 
divides East and West Germany the 
desire for the reunification of Ger- 
many is strong. But Moscow, which 
controls East Germany, shows no 
signs of allowing this to happen. The 
cold war keeps Germany divided. 





hurry and interrupted him by reply- 
ing: “Sorry. I don’t know. I'm a stran- 
ger here myself.” 

At his best, Hans wasn’t very bright. 
Now he was completely confused. He 
went back inside the station and tried 
to buy a ticket to Hamburg. The 
one look at him and 
said, “I'll be glad to sell you a ticket 
to a 
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Roy Bernard Co. photo 


CITY CENTER: Completely rebuilt after destruction by perous. Long famous for its culture and gaiety, it is also 
bombs in World War Ii, Munich is now bustling and pros- known for the manufacture of china and optical goods. 


The Busy 


West Germans 


Goods pour from factories as the 


country’s economy soars to new heights 





but the people still take time out 





for an occasional festival 





’ Biack Star photo 
CARS FOR THE WORLD: Sales of West German cars abroad 
have zoomed upward. The Volkswagens, here being assem- 
bled, are becoming increasingly popular in the United States. 
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IT’S AN OLD GERMAN CUSTOM: High school 
girls learn traditional German cooking. On the 
left, “heaven and earth’—mashed potatoes 
and apple sauce—is made; on the right, a type 
of meat ball. Recipes are on the board. 


German Tourist Information Office photo 


TYPICAL SCHOOL: About four out of five young 
people in West Germany go into vocational 
schools at the age of 14. Those aiming at 
professional careers go to the Gymnasiums 
(high schools) that have stiff requirements. 


Rov Bernard Co. phote 
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SOAP BALLET: At a festival, a 
group of German girls dress 
up as laundresses to perform 
an ancient, colorful dance. 





Wide World photo 
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Unit on Germany 


Up from the Ashes 


A prosperous, democratic West Germany has risen 
from the country that Hitler led to defeat and ruin 


fre poe YEARS AGO Germany was crushed. 
World War II had brought complete defeat to the 
nation. Its main cities were in ruins and many of its 
people were close to starvation. Germany was divided 
and occupied by soldiers from the United States, Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union. 

Today West Germany is prosperous. New machinery 
in new factories is pouring out goods. The people are 
well fed. West Germany has a new army and a new air 
force that are part of the shield of the West from the 
Communist threat. 

‘Germany is now divided between democratic West 
Germany and Communist East Germany—a Soviet satel- 
lite. Despite prodding by the West, the Soviet Union 
has refused to honor its promise to allow the two Ger- 
manys to reunite under a free government. 

“Germany” is a comparatively new name on the maps 
of Europe. During most of its history Germany was 
divided. In the 18th century, it was made up of many 
states subject to many rulers. One of these rulers was 
the King of Prussia. 

Prussia occupied part of northeast Germany. Its capi- 
tal was Berlin. In 1740, Frederick the Great inherited 
the throne of Prussia. He built up his army, went to war, 
and seized land from his neighbors. Prussia had begun 
the career that later made a French statesman declare, 
“War is the national industry of Prussia.” 





= United Press International photo 
FREE CHOICE: The “ins” and the “outs” fight it out with election 
posters in West Germany, each bidding for the voter's support. 


When King Wilhelm I came to the throne of Prussia 
in 1861, Germany was still made up of many states. He 
chose Count Otto von Bismarck as his chief minister. 
Bismarck believed in a policy of “blood and iron.” 
Prussia’s army was given the latest weapons. A series of 
wars enlarged Prussia’s boundaries and power, Then, in 
1870-71 Prussia led the German states to victory over 
France in the Franco-German War. 

Victorious Prussia united the various German states. 
The German Empire was proclaimed with the King of 
Prussia becoming the German Emperor or Kaiser. 

United, Germany was convinced that it had a great 
future. It built up its industry, seized colonies in Africa, 
and expanded its trade. In 1888, Kaiser Wilhelm II 
mounted the throne. His aggressive policy led to the 
outbreak of World War I in 1914. When French, British, 
and American forces finally defeated Germany in 1918, 
the Kaiser fled into exile. Germany was forced to give 
up its colonies and some of its border areas. A German 
republic took the place of the Empire. 

The new democratic Germany began to rebuild its 
war-ravaged economy. But in 1929 the world depression 
hit Germany. Millions lost their jobs. More and more 
people turned to Adolf Hitler and his Nazi party. Hitler 
promised the Germans that he would make them wealthy 
and Germany immensely powerful. 

In 1933 Hitler won control of Germany. Rapidly he 





Eastfoto 
NO CHOICE: In East Germany “elections” are simpler. 
“Voters” can cast ballots only for Communist candidates. 























built up a ruthless dictatorship and began to pile up 
huge armaments. Hitler's German opponents were per- 
secuted or murdered. He began a campaign against Ger- 
many’s Jews. Before his career ended he had had some 
6,000,000 Jews killed throughout Europe. After seizing 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, Hitler made a deal with 
Soviet Russia. In 1939, German and Soviet troops over- 
ran Poland. Britain and France promptly declared war 
on Germany. World War II had started. 

Hitler's armies conquered much of Europe, but Britain 
fought on. Then Hitler attacked Soviet Russia and drove 
deep into its territory. 

Japan had become an ally of Nazi Germany. In 1941, 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor brought the United 
States into the war against both Japan and Germany. 
Slowly the forces of the Allies beat back the German 
armies, reached Germany’s frontiers, and passed them. 
In bomb-ravaged Berlin, Hitler committed suicide and 
a few days later, on May 7, 1945, Germany surrendered 
unconditionally. 

Defeated Germany was divided. The Soviet Union 
occupied the east, the U. S., Britain, and France, the 
west. This was intended to be a temporary arrangement. 
But the Soviet Union soon made it clear that it was 
going to keep control of East Germany and block the 
reunification of the country. 


U.S. AIDS WEST GERMANY 


Therefore, the Western Allies agreed in 1948 to allow 
West Germany to start becoming independent. Billions 
of dollars of U.S. aid were poured into West Germany. 
The West Germans went to work with a will, rapidly 
building up their present prosperity. 

A democratic constitution was drawn up. Konrad 
Adenauer, who had opposed Hitler, became Chancellor 
(see “Newsmakers” on page 5). Then, in 1955, West 
Germany became completely independent. Shortly after- 
ward, it joined the U. S. and West European nations in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and began to 
rearm. 

Other bonds with West Europe were created. West 
Germany joined five other nations (France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg) in the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. This unites the six 
nations in a common market for coal, iron, and steel. 
The same six nations set up Euratom to promote the 
peaceful use of atomic energy among them. They are 
also starting to create a European Common Market. The 
six nations plan to gradually get rid of tariffs on goods 
exchanged between them. 

However, reunification of West and East Germany 
remains the burning issue for the German people. The 
West Germans and the West have offered a plan for 
reunification: a free supervised election in all Germany 
—both East and West. And let the German people them- 
selves—unhampered—choose the kind of government 
they want. 

But the Soviet Union rejects this plan. The one thing 
the Soviet rulers refuse to agree to is a free election. 
For they know that the Communists would be defeated 
and the Soviets would lose control of East Germany. 

And thus, 13 years after the end of World War II, 
Germany is still divided—cut in two by the advance of 
communism into the center of Europe. 








United Press International photo 


American servicemen load a plane bound for Berlin. 


A Victory for Freedom: 
THE BERLIN AIRLIFT 


fie 9 YEARS AGO Josef Stalin decided to force 
the Western Allies out of Berlin. The Soviet dic- 
tator’s plan failed. 

Some 100 miles of East German territory, occupied 
by the Soviet Union, separated Berlin from West 
Germany. American, British, and French soldiers oc- 
cupied West Berlin. 

In 1948, at Stalin’s orders, the Soviet Union clamped 
down a blockade on West Berlin and its 2,000,000 
people. Traffic by barge from West Germany was 
stopped, trains were stopped, the roads were closed. 
On June 24, all routes into West Berlin were sealed 
off—except the route through the air. 

Stalin figured that he could starve West Berlin and 
thus force it to surrender to communism. But the 
U. S. and Britain immediately organized the famous 
Berlin airlift to supply West Berlin. 

Every few minutes, day after day, month after 
month, airlift planes landed in Berlin. In all, 195,998 
flights were made. Food, coal, machinery—everything 
that was needed to keep the city alive—arrived from 
the sky. Even an electric power station was flown in. 
The airlift’s amazing record was more than 2,300,000 
tons transported! 

Many of the Berliners had been crushed by Ger- 
many’s defeat and the occupation of their city. But 
their spirits rose as they saw the great efforts that 
were being made to keep them from falling under 
Communist rule. The Western forces that had come 
as conquerors were becoming their allies. 

For over ten months Stalin kept up his unsuccess- 
ful attempt to strangle Berlin. Then he was forced to 
admit defeat. On May 12, 1949, the blockade came 
to an end. 

Today, West Berlin is a showplace of democracy 
inside a Communist-ruled East Germany. The East 
Germans can compare liberty in West Berlin with 
communism in East Germany—and draw their own 
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By BING CROSBY 


“| knew | wanted to sing—so | sang 
and it seemed as if everything 


fell miraculously into place 
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EEE PME Ne MEPEPSE reo! CUNGICares. 


I SUPPOSE I should say “If I Were Sixteen Today” 
I'd do just what I did when I was 16 the first time. 
It really worked pretty well. But I can’t honestly re- 
member what I did. I know I wanted to sing—so I sang, 
and it seemed as if everything fell miraculously into 
place. Certainly not much inspiration, direction to be 
taken there, so we'll have to abandon that approach. 
Taking another shot at it, let’s assume that I'm 16 
and I have no interest in singing. What to do? Well, 
first, 'd bend every energy, every resource toward get- 
ting all the education I could get, and you know in 
these days that’s really not so hard to do, and if you're 
an athlete, it’s quite simple. In my spare time Id read 
everything I could get my hands on—fiction, biography, 
history, anything by authors of good repute. I would 
develop a good golf or tennis game. Now that may 
sound a little frivolous, but I believe it’s of tremendous 
value in later years, for important contacts, for relaxa- 
tion from tensions, and for a healthy, happy social life. 
Now about girl friends—a fellow certainly should 
have a few, but I'd be careful to avoid serious perma- 
nent romantic associations until I was 25 or 26, until 
I'd traveled as much as possible over all parts of the 
globe, and until I had achieved a reasonably sound, 
solid financial footing. 
How could a fellow gain this desirable state? Well, 
I know what I would do. After I had finished my edu- 
cation, I would hie me to the Pacific Northwest—to 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, or Brit- 
ish Columbia, where opportunities for growth and de- 
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velopment are virtually unlimited. The tremendous 
irrigation projects, the better roads, the airplane, all 
these factors have opened up vast areas for young, 
unencumbered young men, who are not afraid to work 
hard for a few years, who can grow and improve their 
station in life, along with the country. Let’s say a fellow 
locates in a small community where Federal projects 
are turning thousands of acres of wild land into fertile 
production centers, where villages and towns are grow- 
ing into cities. Here, by working or pursuing his profes- 
sion, and living frugally, he can set aside enough money 
to buy pieces of ground here and there, where available, 
and where the price is right. With the passage of time 
he can’t miss. This real estate must appreciate in value. 


GOALS FOR A SIXTEENER 


But we're getting a long way past 16, aren’t we? And 
that’s what this little paper was supposed to be about— 
what I would do if I were 16. Well, 16's an ideal time 
to have a goal, an aim, and what I’ve said here seems 
to me to be a pretty good goal for a sixteener. 

Of course, if a lad has special abilities—for instance, 
along scientific lines, those are the abilities he should 
develop, and that is the course he should pursue. We 
all know with the advancement of science what oppor- 
tunities abound here. Or if he’s a talented athlete, he 
can use his skill to get a college education, and if he’s 
good enough he can go into professional athletics—into 
golf, baseball, football, or tennis. All are highly paid, 
agreeable activities. 


Our Contributor 


HARRY LILLIS CROSBY—better known as 
Bing Crosby—was born 54 years ago in Tacoma, 
Washington. He acquired the nickname of Bing 
at the age of seven. It seems a friend thought he 
looked like a comic-strip character called “Bingo.” 
To this day, Bing denies the resemblance—but 
the nickname stuck. 

Early in life, Bing’s parents taught him to love 
music. But as a boy, he admits he was more 
interested in sports than singing. “Baseball was 
really my game,” says Bing. “I was and am nutty 
about it.” 

To help out the family budget (there were 
seven Crosby children), Bing worked after school 

‘ and summers as a newsboy, a farmhand, and a 
kitchen helper in a logging camp. 

In 1921 Bing entered Gonzaga University in 
Spokane, Washington, where he studied law. 
But a part-time job as drummer and singer with 
a local band gave him the “bug to go into show 
business.” When he reached the age of 21, he 
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To particularize, let’s say he’s a baseball player. Well, 
now if it were I, I'd try to be a catcher. You know, 
some sports writer has called the equipment a catcher 
wears—the mask, protector, and shin guards—“the tools 
of ignorance” because the work is so hard, but there 
has been, is now, and ever shall be, a great dearth 
of good catchers. A good catcher, who can hit, is in a 
position to demand a very large salary, steady employ- 
ment, and he can gain lasting fame in the annals of 
baseball. / 

So there you have Crosby’s hints on how to achieve 
wealth and fame—hints to which I suspect no one will 
pay the slightest attention. d 

One more thing, and this I do emphasize sincerely, 
go to church—regularly. I don’t care what church, 
what denomination, but have an active, enduring reli- 
gious faith. This, I guarantee, will give you a serenity 
and the confident strength that will always prove your 
most valuable asset. 


(This is the first article in the series, “If I Were Six- 
teen Today,” written exclusively for World Week. Watch 
in later issues for articles by Frank Lloyd Wright, one 
of the world’s greatest architects; Marianne Moore, 
Pulitzer prize-winning poet; H. V. Kaltenborn, dean of 
America’s radio-TV news-commentators; General Alfred 
M. Gruenther, president of the American Red Cross; 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, a best-selling author; and 
others from the worlds of science, art, sports, govern- 
ment, and business.) 


bought a “jalopy” for eight dollars and set off 
with a friend to seek fame and fortune in Holly- 
wood. 

Bing got his first big break in 1927. He was 
hired to sing with the famed Paul Whiteman* 
band. Later, he joined a trio called the “Rhythm 
Boys.” Then in 1932, William Pauley, president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Company, heard 
a record of Bing crooning I Surrender Dear. Bing 
was signed for a radio program and became an 
overnight sensation. 

Ever since—as singer, movie actor, comedian, 
and master of ceremonies—Bing has been one of 
America’s most popular entertainers. Today, he is 
also a highly successful businessman. Bing pro- 
duces films for TV and he owns ranches in 
Nevada and Argentina. 

In a letter accompaning his article for World 
Week, Bing wrote: “My career has been simply 
sheer luck—although my mother bridles when I 
say so. She avers it was her prayers, and I’m not 
sure but what she’s right.” 





Copernicus explained why planets sometimes seem to travel 
backward. In chart above, for orbit of Earth substitute 
fast train moving east to west. For orbit of planet sub- 
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stitute train moving east to west at slower speed. When 
trains are running side by side, if you look across at 
slower train it seems to be going backward (C to C?). 


COPERNICUS... 
The Challenge of Infinity 


IHE old man lay on his deathbed. 
In 1548, Nicolaus Copernicus was 
seventy years old and dying. His great 
book was being published in a race 
against time. Finally, on May 24, the 
first printed copy of the book was laid 
in his fierveless hand. His glazing eyes 
may have seen the book, but his mem- 
ory and mind were gone. He died that 
very day. He could not know that he 
had finally moved the Earth. 
Seventeen hundred years earlier, Ar- 
chimedes had offered. to move the Earth 
if he were given a place to stand on. 
Copernicus had finally carried out that 
proud boast. He had found the Earth 
in the center of the universe, and by the 
power of thought he had hurled it far, 
far into the vastness of space. And there 
Earth has stayed ever since. 
Copernicus was~born Nicolaus Kop- 
pernigk, in Thorn (Poland), on Febru- 
ary 19, 1473. In his lifetime, learned 
men wrote in Latin and adopted Latin- 
ized names, so that Koppernigk became 
Copernicus. The name has remained 
so through all the generations since. 


By ISAAC ASIMOV 


This most notable of all Polish sci- 
entists down to the time of Madame 
Curie, like other great scholars of his 
time, drank thirstily of knowledge all 
over Europe. He began by studying at 
the University of Cracow, where he was 
absorbed in mathematics and painting. 
In 1496, he traveled to Italy (then the 
very center of learning). He spent ten 
years there, studying medicine in Padua 
and law in Bologna. 


Excelled in All Fields 


He did well in every field. When he 
finally returned to Poland in 1506, he 
practised medicine professionally, and 
was sought after by rich and poor. He 
was a member of the cathedral chapter 
in his diocese and administered two of 
the largest districts. 

But it was not in law or medicine or 
statesmanship—though he excelled in 
all—that Copernicus made his mark, 
but in astronomy. And that, too, de- 
veloped out of his Italian travels. 


Italy was in an intellectual turmoil 
in 1500. New ideas were in the air. Old 
notions were being questioned. For in- 
stance, consider the theories concern- 
ing the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

To begin with, all the stars, as well 
as the Sun, the Moon, and the planets 
circled the Earth from east to west 
every day. However, scholars were 
agreed that this was only appearance. 
The Earth was a globe rotating about 
its axis from west to east. Therefore 
the daily movement of the heavens was 
only an illusion. 

If the Earth did not rotate, the stars 
would remain fixed in place. The moon, 
however, changes its position as com- 
pared with the “fixed stars.” In the 
space of 29 days (ignoring Earth’s ro- 
tation), the moon makes a complete 
circuit of the heavens from west to 
east. The sun does the same, but more 
slowly, taking 365 days for a circuit. 

Obviously, the moon and sun rotat- 
ed about the Earth. So far, so good, 
but it was the planets that made the 
trouble. 





In Copernicus’s time, five planets 
were known: Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. All changed their 
position with respect to the stars, but 
in an odd and complicated way. Mer- 
cury and Venus appeared sometimes 
in the morning, sometimes in the eve- 
ning. They never appeared high in the 
sky, but always near the horizon (Mer- 
cury more so than Venus). 

Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, on the 
other hand, did appear overhead on 
occasion. Each made a complete circle 
of the sky from west to east. However, 
their motions weren't steady. Once in 
each revolution, Mars slowed up, 
turned, and drifted for a while from 
east to west. This backward drift was 
called “retrograde motion.” Jupiter 
went through the same backward drift 
twelve times in each of its longer revo- 
lutions, and Saturn thirty times in each 
of its still longer ones. 

The ancient Greeks tried to account 
for this strange motion. First, they be- 
lieved the universe to be governed by 
natural law. Therefore, they couldn’t 
rest until they had worked out the 
natural law behind planetary motion. 
Second, they believed the motion of 
the planets influenced human fate. So 
they thought that by understanding 
the sky thoroughly, they could under- 
stand past and future. 


Used the Force of Logic 


About 150 A.D., the Greek mathe- 
matician and astronomer, Claudius Pto- 
lemy, wrote a book in which he pre- 
sented formulas for calculating the mo- 
tions of the planets. These were based 
on the assumption that all the planets 
traveled in circular paths about the 
Earth. 

To account for retrograde motion, he 
supposed that each planet traveled in 
a small circle and that the center of 
this small circle traveled west to east 
in a larger circle about the Earth. Oc- 
casionally, the planet would travel east 
to west in its smaller circle and the 
combination of movements would re- 
sult in retrograde motion. 

As observations of the heavens in- 
creased, circles had to be piled on cir- 
cles. The necessary mathematics grew 
more and more complicated. By 1500, 
the Ptolemaic system had grown so 
topheavy that scholars began to grow 
uncomfortable about it—Copernicus 
particularly. 

Copernicus knew that a Greek math- 
ematician, Aristarchus of Samos, had 
believed the Earth traveled about the 
sun rather than vice versa. But Aris- 
tarchus simply had a theory and had 
been howled down. Copernicus be- 
lieved Aristarchus was right, but he 
knew that he would be howled down, 
too, unless he could show the theory 


made sense. 


Copernicus had no instruments keen 
enough for the purpose. It would be 
three quarters of a century before the 
telescope would be invented. But: there 
stil] remained the force of logic. 

For one thing, if the Earth traveled 
about the sun, retrograde motion was 
at once explained. If the Earth were 
on the same side of the sun as Mars, 
but moved the faster, it would gain on 
Mars. Mars would seem to lag behind 
and move backward. Every year, Earth 
would gain a lap on the outer planets 
—Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. At some 
time each year, each of these planets 


_would exhibit retrograde motion. 


Thunderbolt Over Europe 


If Mercury and Venus were closer 
to the Sun than Earth, their behavior 
could also be explained. Copernicus 
drew diagrams to show that the inner 
planets would have to follow the sun. 
From the Earth, they could never be 
seen at more than a certain distance 
from the sun. Consequently, Venus and 
Mercury could appear only in the 
morning and evening, when the drown- 
ing light of the sun was hidden by the 


-horizon. And, of course, they could only 


appear near the horizon behind which 
the sun lurked. 

And finally, the mathematics repre- 
senting planetary motions proved to be 
much simpler in the Copernican system 
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than in the Ptolemaic. What more 
could any one want? 

But Copernicus was cautious. He 
knew that the most dogmatic old die- 
hards were often found among aca- 
demic “scholars.” 

However, he wrote up his theory in 
manuscript form about 1530 and this 
circulated freely. He found enthusiastic 
followers, but also determined enemies. 
One was Martin Luther, who called 
Copernicus a fool who denied the Bible. 
Copernicus felt his caution to be justi- 
fied. 


But in 1540, a devoted disciple of 
Copernicus, George Joachim Rheticus, 
published a summary of the Coperni- 
can theory. Pope Clement VII ap- 
proved the popular summary and re- 
quested full publication of the great 
manuscript. Copernicus agreed. He 
dedicated it to the Pope, with a spirited 
attack on people who would use Bibli- 
cal quotations to deny mathematical 
demonstrations. 

The book, De Revolutionibus Orbi- 
um Caelestium, broke on Europe like 
a thunderbolt.. But not on Copernicus. 
He suffered a stroke in 1542 and died 
on the day of publication. 

He was spared the humiliation of 
knowing that the book had*been weak- 
ened by a cowardly preface. In this 
preface, the truth of the Copernican 
theory is denied. It is presented as just 
a kind of trick, or mathematical hocus- 
pocus to simplify calculations of plane- 
tary motions. 

It seems that Rheticus got into trou- 
ble (perhaps because of his Copernican 
views) and had to leave town. He left 
the publication of Copernicus’s book to 
a friend of his, Andreas Osiander, who 
was a Lutheran pastor. Osiander was 
anxious, perhaps, to avoid seeming to 
deny the Bible. It was he who inserted 
the preface, unknown to Copernicus. 


Mind of Man Reached Out 


Copernicus did more than invent a 
theory. He changed the relationship of 
man to the universe. Before his time, 
the Earth was all. Now Earth was only 
a body among other bodies in a tremen- 
dous universe. 

Science stood face to face for the 
first time with the challenge of infinity. 
It met that challenge squarely, enlarg- 
ing the universe constantly ever since. 
With one sort of infinity nobly met, 
another kind could be conceived, and 
the world of the infinitely small could 
be breached. Time enlarged and 
stretched out so that it became possible 
to think of Earth’s history in billions 
of years, not thousands. 

In all directions, the mind of man 
reached out—out—out— And he who led 
the way toward the infinite was Nico- 
laus Copernicus, who died on the very 
day of his great triumph. 





so through all the generations since. 


veloped out of his Italian travels. 


trouble. 


MEETING THE TEST VY 


A Series of Articles on Standardized Tests 


2. Words and Numbers 


What Scholastic Ability Tests Measure 


O the test questions on these pages 

look familiar? Maybe you have never 
seen these particular questions before 
but you have probably tried to answer 
similar ones on some tests you have 
taken. These questions are samples 
from scholastic ability tests—some of 
the most useful and widely used of all 
tests. 

“Why,” you may ask, “are these tests 
so important? Why are they used so 
much?” 

Scholastic ability tests (sometimes 
called scholastic aptitude tests) are im- 
portant because they can tell in advance 
how well you are likely to do when 
you are given the opportunity to learn 
new things—*specially things you learn 
in school. Schools use these tests to esti- 
mate the kinds of work they can expect 
from their pupils. Colleges use scholas- 
tic ability tests to help them decide 
what students to admit and which class- 
es to put them in. Employers use them 
as a guide to hiring people and placing 
them in the “right” jobs. The armed 
forces use scholastic ability tests to 
“classify” recruits and assign them to 
various kinds of training. Sponsors of 
scholarship programs rely heavily on 
scholastic ability tests to discover the 
most promising applicants. 

Although copies of scholastic ability 
tests are usually kept under lock and 
key to keep anxious students from see- 
ing the questions in advance, there’s 
nothing secret about the kinds of things 
the tests contain. Some time ago, edu- 
cators and psychologists found that the 
two most important kinds of ability to 
measure are the ones they call “verbal” 
and “quantitative.” These are the two 
abilities which largely determine suc- 
cess in learning, whether at school or 
college, on the job or in military serv- 
ice. 


Verbal and Quantitative Abilities 


All children who go to school have 
an opportunity to develop their verbal 
and quantitative abilities. Of course 
some students develop them to a much 
higher degree than others. The person 
with high verbal ability reads rapidly 
and understands what he reads; he has 
a good vocabulary; he expresses himself 
well in writing and in speaking; he does 


well in literature and history courses 
where a lot of reading is required. The 
person with high quantitative ability 
usually does well in mathematics and 
in the mathematical parts of his other 
subjects; counting, measuring, comput- 
ing, interpreting signs and symbols, un- 
derstanding number relationships, de- 
ducting, and predicting and estimating 
with numbers—these are his “meat.” 
An interesting thing about verbal and 
quantitative ability test scores is that 
one or both of them can be used to 
predict performance in almost all school 
subjects—not just English and math. 
Verbal and quantitative abilities gen- 
erally make the difference between the 
good studént and the poor one. So 
most scholastic ability tests are heavily 
loaded with questions that measure 
these abilities. 

Here are some typical examples of 
questions (or, as the test writers call 
them, “items”—they’re not all questions) 
that are used in the verbal parts of 
scholastic ability tests: 

Select the missing word by deciding 

which one of the five words best fits 

in with the meaning of the sentence. 

Write the letter of your choice in 

the ( ). 

1. You can fee] disgrace only if you 

value ( ). 
A. opinion 
B. honor 
C. attitudes 
D. the Bible 
E. freedom 
2. When father came in with a face 
like a ( ), we knew that our 
misdeeds had caught up with us. 
A. gangster 
B. conqueror 
C. genie 
D. cherub 
E. thundercloud 

Choose the words closest in meaning 

to the word in capitals by circling 

the letter in front of the right word: 

3. CULPRIT 

A. accomplice 
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B. accusation 
C. arched drain 
D. guilty person 
E. prisoner 
. MOOT 
A. debatable 
B. favorable 
C. foolish 
D. settled 
E. vital 
. SOP 
A. eat heartily - 
B. dripping liquid 
C. gift to pacify 
D. habitual drunkard 
E. unintelligent person 
These five questions are similar to 
those found on the School and College 
Ability Tests (SCAT) *—tests which are 
used in many schools and colleges in 
the United States. The American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination (ACE)® is another popular 
scholastic ability test. See how some 
of the kinds of verbal items on it differ 
from those on SCAT: 
Think of the word that fits the defi- 
nition. Then choose as your answer 
the first letter of that word: 
6. A place or building for athletic 
exercises. 
aan, a) oe 
7. A small or portable bed, as of 
canvas stretched on a frame. 
7g ee A ee 
In each group below select the word 
which means the same as or the op- 
posite of the word in capital letters: 
8. HEINOUS 
A. hateful 
B. liable 
C. majestic 
D. foremost 
9. DEEP 
A. blue 
B. shallow 
C. tense 
D. watery 
Another type of item called “anal- 
ogies” is used in both the verbal and 
quantitative parts of scholastic ability 
tests. In the first article in this series, 
we showed you some analogies items 
which used lines and geometric figures 
instead of words or numbers. Remem- 
ber these items looked like this: 
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made sense. 





Now you could rewrite the item with 
its correct answer like this: 


Ch: Geer Tag 


Then you could read the item “Big 
white circle is to little white circle as 
big white square is to little white 
square. 


Try some verbal analogies (circle the 
correct letter) : 


10. TRIGGER : BULLET :: (A) 
handle drawer (B)_ holster 
gun (C) bulb : light (D) switch : 


current (E) pulley : rope 
11. BORDERLAND : COUNTRY :: 


(A) water : land (B) rock : soil 
(C) margin: page (D) danger : 
safety (E) shelf : edge 


Now let’s look at some of the ways 
in which quantitative ability is meas- 
ured. 
The most familiar way of measuring 
quantitative ability is with simple arith- 
metic items (circle the letter in front 
of the correct reac 
12. 999 + 111 = (A) 1000 (B) 
1010 (C) 1110 (D) 1210 (E) 
None of these 

13. 175-3/5 + 90-1/10 (A) 
184-7/10 (B) 265-3/10 (C) 265- 
7/10 (D) 265 = 5/15 (E) None 
of these 

14. Jack earned $2.50 for working 

2 hours, At the same rate per hour, 
how much did he earn in an 8-hour 
day? (A) $5.00 (B) $8.00 (C) 
$10.00 (D) $16.00 (E) $20.00 
15. In last week’s football game, Bob 
made kicks: of 40, 36, 32, and 36 
yards. What was the average length 
of these kicks in yards? (A) 33-1/3 
(B) 33% (C) 36 (D) 38 (E) 72 


Have you ever done a “number 
series” problem? 
The numbers in each series in Col- 
umn A below follow some principle. 
Find out what it is, and then in 
Column B check the letter in front 
of the next number for that series: 


Column A 


16. 10 8 ll 9 12 10 

17. oe 14 17 / ee 

16. 37 ST 23 23 19 19 

a i ¢ a 23 
Column B 

16. (A)9 (B)10 (C)1l (D)12 (E)18 


17 (B)13 (C)23 (D)25 (E)26 
18. (A)15 (B)16 (C)17 (D)18 (E)19 
19. (A)18 (B)20 (C)22 (D)24 (E)25 

To answer the first nineteen questions 
above you reasoned with words or 
numbers. Some pupils may be handi- 
capped on such questions by a lack of 
experience or training. For example, a 
pupil from abroad just learning Eng- 
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lish would probably score low on the 
verbal items. So other kinds of items 
are often used to test reasoning with 
lines and shapes instead of numbers 
and words. The three items in the dia- 
gram below are from a scholastic ability 
test used by the Navy to select candi- 
dates for the Naval ROTC program. 


We have mentioned the American 
Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination and the School and College 
Ability Tests as examples of tests that 
give you two kinds of scores: verbal 
and quantitative. Two other well-known 
“V-Q” tests are the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and the Scholarship Quali- 
fying Test. Some scholastic ability tests, 
however, give you only a single general 
ability score; for example, the Otis 
Quick- Scoring Mental Ability Tests and 
the Army General Classification Tests. 
There are stil] other tests (such as the 
Differential Aptitude Tests) which give 
separate scores on a number of abilities: 
mechanical reasoning, clerical speed 
and accuracy, and space relations—to 
name a few. We shall have more to say 
about such tests in a few weeks. 


From the seven test titles mentioned 
here, you can see that scholastic ability 
tests go by a variety of names. Yet, in 
spite of their differences, all of these 
tests are designed for the same purpose: 
to predict how well you will do in 
school or college and in many other 
learning situations. 


What Ability Tests Can Do for You 

So far, we have talked chiefly about 
the use of scholastic ability tests to 
select people for college, special train- 
ing programs, scholarships, etc. We 
have saved one of the most important 
uses—as far as you are concerned—until 
last. Knowing where you stand on a 
test of scholastic ability can help you 
plan wisely for your educational and 
vocational future. 

Your counselor or teacher can show 
you that probability of success in var- 
ious jobs and educational programs is 
definitely related to scholastic ability. 
For example, suppose you want to be- 
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come a doctor. You will find that stu- 
dents who get into medical college 
score high on scholastic ability tests— 
almost all of them in the top 25 per 
cent. Now if you score high on such 
tests, it does not necessarily mean you 
will succeed in becoming a doctor. If 
you score lower than the top 25 per 
cent, it does not necessarily mean that 
you will fail. What you do know is that 
your chances are much better in the first 
case than in the second. In other words, 
your test score can give you a good 
idea of the “odds” for or against you— 
just what your chances of success or 
failure are. Knowing these odds will not 
make your decision for you. But it will 
help you to base your decision on facts, 
and give you more assurance. 

In a similar way, you can compare 
your scholastic ability test scores with 
the scores of people who succeed in 
various school courses, in various col- 
leges, in various occupations. You can 
use this knowledge in making your 
own choices. 

Just how do you go about this? In 
the next article we shall give you a 
specific example of how it works. We 
shall show you how to use the College 
Board SAT scores to figure out your 
chances of admission at different col- 
leges. 


ng to Answers 


1. B; 2. E; 3. D; 4. A; 5. C; 6. G; 7. C; 8. A: 
9. B: 10. D; 11. c: ik &: Sa C; 14. C;'15. C; 
16. E; 17. E; 18. A: 19. E: 20. B: 21. D; 22. A. 


* The SCAT and ACE items are reproduced 
vision, Educat of the Cooperative Test Di- 
on, Educational Testing Service, Prince- 





Directions: Each problem consists of two groups of figures, labeled 1 and 2. These are 
followed by five lettered answer figures. For each problem you are to decide what char- 
acteristic it is that each of the figures in Group 1 has and none of the figures in Group 2 
has. Then select the lettered answer figure at the right that has this same characteristic. 
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World Series Heroes 


IKE YOU AND YOU AND YOU 

these days, I’m hanging on to my 
TV set watching the Yankees and 
Braves tearing around the bases. 

The World Series is a seven-day won- 
der, full of odd twists and turns. Any- 
thing can happen in such a short series 
so it’s silly to predict a winner or a 
hero. True, I’ve cast a very shaky vote 
for the Yankees. But I haven't the 
faintest idea who'll emerge as the hero. 

Will it be a great catch that will 
make the hero? A home run? A shut- 
out pitching feat? Or will it be a team 
performance? You never know. Let’s 
look back at some of the past classics 
and pin-point the shining heroes: 

1957, Yankees vs. Braves: No ques- 
tion about this one. It was Lew Bur- 
dette. The Braves’ right-hander beat 
the Yankees three times, including two 
white-washings. He thus became the 
first pitcher in 11 years to win three 
World Series games and the first pitcher 
to chuck two shut-outs since 1905. 

1956, Yankees vs. Dodgers: Remem- 
ber that fifth game? It marked the 
greatest pitching performance in Series 
history. Yup, you've got it: Don Lar- 
sen’s perfect game—no runs, no hits, 
no walks, nobody reaching first! 

1955, Yankees vs. Dodgers: Two he- 
toes, both Dodgers, in this one. Young 
Johnny Podres winning the critical third 
game and then clinching the Series 
with a brilliant shut-out. And of course 
that great catch by Sandy Amoros in 


the sixth inning of the last game. With 
two Yankees on base and none out, 
Yogi Berra drove a sure double or triple 
along the left field foul line. But Sandy, 
running like the wind, stabbed it with 
one hand and converted the “sure” hit 
into a double-play. 

1954, Indians vs, Giants: Another 
miracle catch, this one by the one and 
only Willie Mays. In the eighth inning 
of the opening game, with the score 
tied 2-2 and Cleveland runners on first 
and second, Vic Wertz slammed one to 
deepest center. A sure triple or homer. 
But Willie, running at full speed with 
his back to the plate, speared it with 
one hand. That broke the Indians’ 
hearts and the Giants went on to win 
four straight. 

1953, Yankees vs. Dodgers: This is a 
toughie. Could be Mickey Mantle’s 
grand-slam homer that ruined the 
Dodgers in the fifth game. Or, better 
yet, Carl Erskine’s pitching in the 
fourth game. He struck out 14 Yankees 
for an all-time Series record. 

And so it goes down the years... . 
great catches, great pitching, great hit- 
ting. But none of those things—no in- 
dividual feat-gave me my greatest 
World Series thrill. It was a whole team 
at bat in one inning. 

It happened in the seventh inning 
of the fourth World Series game _be- 
tween the Cubs and Athletics in 1929, 
(Yes, dear friends, I have been around 
a long time!) The A’s came up trailing 





PRE-SEASON TOP-TEN 


Sat. Eve. 
Post 
« Oklahoma Ohio State 
. Notre Dame Oklahoma 
Ohio State Michigan St. 
. Mississippi Miss. St. 


Look 
Magazine 


Associated 

Press 
Auburn 
Ohio State 
Michigan St. 
Notre Dame 
Okl L 


HE PIGSKIN SPECIAL gets under full steam this week, and down 

below you'll find the pre-season predictions of the country’s top crystal- 
ballers. The experts don’t seem to be too sure of themselves this year. Only 
four teams—Ohio State, Notre Dame, Oklahoma, and Auburn—appear on 
everybody's list. Just two others—Michigan State and Texas Christian— 
missed by one vote; while two more--Navy and Mississippi—missed by two. 
So you may accept these eight teams as the cream of the crop. 


FOOTBALL RANKINGS 
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Lew Burdette 


8-0. Charlie Root had blanked ’em with 
only two hits. The home crowd then 
went berserk as the following happened: 

Simmons hit a homer. Foxx singled. 
Miller singled. Dykes singled. Boley 
singled. Burns popped out. Bishop sin- 
gled. Haas doubled. Cochrane walked. 
Simmons singled. Foxx singled. Miller 
was hit by a pitched ball. Dykes 
doubled. Boley fanned. Burns fanned. 
Resiilt: 10 runs, 10 hits. (How’d you 
like to see an inning like that!) 


Cast-Offs Make Good 


As I write this, the big league batting 
races are far from over. But one thing 
appears fairly certain. Most of the top 
ten hitters in the American League will 
be made up of cast-offs from other 
teams. : 

At present writing, the top ten hit- 
ters are Runnels (Boston), Cerv (Kan- 
sas City), Kuenn (Detroit), Power 
(Cleveland), Goodman (Chicago), Sie- 
vers (Washington), Williams (Boston), 
Jensen (Boston), Fox (Chicago), and 
Malzone (Boston). 

Of these batters, only Kuenn, Wil- 
liams, and Malzone are original mem- 
bers of their clubs—players who came 
up from their teams’ farm systems. 

Look at the others: Runnels came 
up originally with Washington, Cerv 
and Jensen with the Yankees, Power 
with the Yankees and Athletics, Good- 
man with Boston, Sievers with the old 
Browns, and Fox with the Athletics. 

Imagine what kind of club the 
Yankees would have if they had never 
let go of Jensen, Cerv, and Power! 

Oddly enough, nearly all the National 
League leading batters (as I write this) 
are home-developed products. That in- 
cludes Musial, Ashburn, Aaron, Mays, 
Skinner, Banks, Cepeda, Temple, and 
Boyer. . : 

Only Dark and Walls, both of Chi- 
cago, are cast-offs—Walls from Pitts- 
burgh and Dark from the Braves, Giants, 
and Cardinals. 

—HeErmMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Germany 





Justus in The Minneapolis Star 


|. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Base your answers on the cartoon and what you have 
read in the Unit.’ 


1. What is the one poiitival party for which this voter 


could register his vote? 





2. Identify the symbol on the cannon. 
3. What does the cartoonist suggest about East Ger- 


man elections other than the one party ballot? 








4. Why wouldn't this cartoon apply equally to West 


Germany? 








ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 
1. What is the name of West Germany’s chancellor 





(prime minister)? 


2. Which is larger in area, East or West Germany? 





3. As a result of World War II, Germany lost some 


of its territory in Europe to and 








4. The capital of West Germany is 
5. The capital of East Germany is 
6. West Germany has enough agricultural land to 
meet its needs. True or false? 








7. One of the major exports of West Germany is 





machinery. True or false? 
8. The Rhine River separates West Germany from 


what country? 
9. Johann Sebastian Bach and Ludwig van Beethoven 





are two Germans famous in the field of 
10. In East Germany, industry is owned and run by 





the 
11. Which country has proven to be the greatest stum- 





bling block to Germany’s reunification? ——_ 


12. The population of West Germany is about 
million. 


13. The Kiel Canal joins the __ and 








Seas. 
14. Which part of Germany, East or West, has a 





common border with Poland? 
15. The cities of Hamburg and Bremen are espe- 





cially important as West German 





lll. GERMAN TIMETABLE 


Use the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order in 
which the following took place: 


—Hitler leads Germany into World War II. 
__Bismarck unites Germany. 

—_Germany is defeated in World War I. 
—West Germany joins NATO. 


__Germany is divided into East and West Germany. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Why does a divided Germany make lasting peace 


in Europe uncertain? ae 








‘2. What reasons can you give to explain why Ger- 
many has been, and continues to be, one of Europe's 


strongest powers? 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Question I, and 4 points for each item in Questions II and 
III. Total, 100. 














Subjects Worth Studying 


Dear Editor: 

I understand why we must stress 
math and science in school if we are 
to meet the Soviet challenge. But let’s 
not forget that history and the study of 
foreign languages are also important. 
History helps us to become good citi- 
zens in a democracy. And knowing for- 
eign languages will help America get on 
better with other countries, Both are 
important if we are to triumph over 
international communism. 

Roy Fisher 
Seattle, Washington 


Ready and Willing 


Dear Editor: 
We teen-agers are certainly ready to 
take on a bigger school load to help 
meet the Soviet challenge. The impor- 
tant thing is for our educators to get 
together and decide what must be done. 
Sandra Bing 

Schenectady, 


oon 


New York 
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- —Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Our Fight for Freedom 


By Ralph Matthews, Worthington High School, Worthington, Ohio 


*Starred words refer to the Revolutionary War 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 1} 14 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, [15  |/6 17 18 119 
which moy rawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field [20 ai 22 23 24 
of knowledge. Maximum 
aust 50 ue. ay 2 
feted te che Guam. For 2? 26 at 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must rs) | 
include puzzle design, ? 
pon me ee on 
ae na ? ?? 74 ? 76 
See te ere ota 
a \- 
nal and his _ oak at 78 be) 40 ait 
comes tn tea ies 
ir 
name, eddress, school, and 42 wa 44 
Sf Sa 
zines, 33 West ‘ind 45 46 47 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 48 49 50 aI 
52 | 77 
ACROSS DOWN 
° 1. The Battle of —..... Bil took .°.1..Ne.1 Arve was actually fought at 
- place outside Boston, Massachusetts. ERA 
* 5. American general who defeated the ° 2. The Battle tf Princeton was fought in 
British at the Battle of Cowpens. this state (abbr.). 
10. Poke. 8. Movie comedienne, Kendall. 
°12. Washington crossed the Delaware 4. Star of Marty ( initials ). 
River in the winter to defeat the 6, *_....nm TO Bene te Mandalay.” 
Hessians at Trenton, Jersey. * 7. “The ________ Coats are coming!” 
13. Part of the body. * 8. U. S. Commander in Chief > 
15. And so forth (Latin abbr.). * 9. American spy, —___—. H 
17. Tab Hunter and Natalie Wood are *11. “I regret that I have but ‘one life to 
EE ——______ for my country.” 
18. His Royal Highness (abbr.). *13. British Commander in Chief. 
Bh: nnsisittiice. OF GIG, *14. British Prime Minister who sympa- 
22. Moist. thized with the colonists. 
24. Paraguay is a country in this conti- 16. Novel, the Lighthouse. 
nent (abbr. ) 19. Movie cowboy (initials). 
25. Title ome re 2d on women for services °21. He defeated Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
rendered to the British Empire. *23. The British lost a battle at 
27. Rear part of an airplane. Mountain, N. C. 
30. Group of facts or statistics. *25. Club for women whose ancestors 
81. Again. oe in pe Me — (abbr.). 
33. Depend. 26. Malayan (abbr 
°35. British general who led attack against 28. Agricultural pligetanahe Act (abbr.). 


Bunker Hill. 
37. For example (Latin abbr.). 
39. Four-stringed musical instrument pop- 
ularized by Arthur Godfrey (slang). 
41. In baseball, a four-bagger (abbr.). 
42. Tank for storing liquids. 
. American victor at Vincennes, George 
eee 
44. Book by Rachel Carson, The 
Around Us. 
46. Large, hard wood tree. 
48. Homonym for two. 
50. Movie made from a Broadway play, 
| a 
. He rode to warn the colonists that 
the British were coming. 
; Bing of Ragend a the Revo- 
LS A 





*29. 
*32. 

35. 
°36. 
°40. 


4l. 
45. 


47. 
48. 


50. 
51. 


American general captured by the 
British, Charles _____. 
American commander at No. 23 Down. 


. Christmas. 


Microbe. 
French admiral who aided the colo- 
nists at Yorktown, 


. Empire State of the South (abbr. ). 


German general who fought for 
America, Baron de —_______. 

Helium "(chemical symbol). 

He wrote “The Pit and the Pendu- 


lum 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
show (abbr.). 


not to be.” 
My Love.” 








Gi nin 
Doctor (abbr.). 














meet its needs. True or false? 


Seon: &, SE FS POs FOr Cach tem im Vuestions ff and 


Itl. Total, 100. 
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Popular 


Margaret (Dot). Here’s a bundle of 
juke-box hits revived and made whole 
again by Margaret Whiting. She stamps 
her trademark of warmth and sincerity 
on Your Cheatin’ Heart, Anytime, Ten- 
nessee Waltz, and nine others. 

From My Heart (RCA Victor). In 
his first album, actor Tony Perkins is 
as gentle and good-natured as he is on 
* the screen, lending a wide-eyed, ap- 
pealing quality to such tunes as The 
Careless Years, The More I See You, 
and Ole Buttermilk Sky. 

From Here to Yonder (Cadence). 
Lola Fisher tiptoes into the LP field 
with this delightful group of songs by 
Gloria and Noel Regney. Lola sings a 
dozen poetic originals, including Sun- 
day Is a Walking Day and What Shall 
I Dream This Morning? 


Jazz 
A Jazz Date with Chris Connor 
(Atlantic). Sensitive, versatile Chris 


Connor presents a batch of solid stand- 
ards (Poor Little Rich Girl, My Shin- 
ing Hour, etc.) in the company of top 
jazz sidemen, including Sam Most 
(flute) and pianist-arranger Ralph 
Sharon. The album offers an insight 
into the Connor voice as a solo jazz in- 
strument. 

Yancey’s Getaway (Riverside). A 
collector's collection of Chicago-style 
piano solos by “Papa Jimmy” Yancey, 
king of the “three B’s” (barrelhouse, 
blues, and boogiewoogie). Catch La- 
Salle Street Breakdown and Steady 
Rock Blues and hear what an educated 
left hand can do. 


Classical 


Pictures at an Exhibition (RCA Vic- 
tor). Fritz Reiner conducts the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra in a thrilling 
hi-fi experience, culminating in the 


powerful “Great Gate of Kiev.” Good 
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eproduced from your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait with an 
excitingly different 
silk finish .. . Perfect 
carrying size, 2!/2” x 3/2” 
WE PAY POSTAGE! 


POCKET PHOTO CO. \,9 ture ~ Fest 
Box N-23, Hillside,N.J, Service 


Money Back 
Guaranteed! 
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jacket notes describe the actual pic- 
tures Moussorgsky must have seen be- 
fore writing this giant work. 

Jewels from Piano Concertos (West- 
minster). An unusual album, featuring 
the first*movements of Rachmaninoff’s 
Concerto #2 in C Minor, Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto in A Minor, and 
Tschaikovsky’s Concerto #1 in B Flat 
Minor, plus the second movement of 
Chopin’s Concerto #2 in F Minor. 
Performed by excellent artists and or- 
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chestras, this album gives a clear com- 
parison of composers’ styles and pian- 
ists’ techniques. 


Pick o’ the Pops 


Domenico Modugno is back with 
Le Petit Reveil (Jubilee) for a second 
try ... Periwinkle Blue (Capitol) should 
put Sue Raney up front . . . Mercury 
has stopped making 78 rpm’s; other 
companies will probably cancel theirs, 
too. —Bos SLOAN 











THE SEA COULD MAKE A “MEAL” 
OF TELEPHONE CABLES! 


The sea has a billion “teeth” — 
the countless marine borers and bac- 
teria which feed on organic ma- 
terials in the deep. They also attack 
the great telephone cables laid to 
England, Hawaii, Alaska and Cuba, 
and are capable of doing enormous 
damage. In fact it has been dis- 
covered that some borers are capa- 
ble of gnawing through thick lead! 


Developing undersea telephone 
cables that borers and bacteria 
couldn’t harm was a major under- 
taking of the Bell System. Before 
a foot of cable was laid, many tests 
wete conducted to find insulation 
that could successfully resist the 
myriad teeth of the ocean. 











Now, with more cables being 
planned, tests are continuing to find 
even lighter, stronger, more resist- 
ant substances with which to 
sheathe the cables. Some of these 
tests are in the ocean itself, some 
under controlled conditions at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 


Battling the borers and bacteria 
of the deep sea is part of our job of 
providing you and your family with 
dependable, low-cost telephone serv- 
ice — whether you're calling across 
town or across the ocean. 


(B) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Sw 
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Ge ae . te british were coming. 49. “To be not to be.” 
| sure... § | *53. King of England one the Revo- 50. Song, “ My Love.” 
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TABLE TENNIS 
Gold Medal! 


Just ask your gym teacher to return the 


coupon below today for a... 


pree! 








Contains Harvard Table Tennis Teacher, 
Tournament Charts, Publicity and Tally 
Sheets, which bring you your Gold Medal. 





Haruard 
TOURNAMENT KIT 
4 cue TASLE Timers TOUGNAMENT EIT ‘! 





HARVARD TABLE TENNIS CO. 
60 STATE ST. 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


To run a table tennis tournament please 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. 





Bectel, 





Schoo! 




















Street & No 
City. Zone —— State —_.__—— 











WORK 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Hamburg (p. 11)—The second larg- 
est city in Germany and the largest irf 
West Germany. A port that has been 
one of the most important trade centers 
of Europe at various times, it now has 
a population of 1,760,000. 

Frederick the Great, 1712-1786 (p. 
14)—King of Prussia. During Frederick’s 
reign, that began in 1740, he won ter- 
ritory from Austria and Poland. In addi 
tion to his conquests, he eneouraged 
manufacturing and the improvement of 
agriculture in Prussia. 

King Wilhelm I, 1792-1888 (p. 14)— 
King of Prussia and first German Kaiser. 
Trained as a soldier, Wilhelm succeeded 
to the throne of Prussia in 1861. Believ- 
ing that it was Prussia’s destiny to unite 
Germany by force, he heartily approved 
of the wars that spread Prussia’s power. 
In 1871, toward the end of the Franco- 





German War, Wilhelm was proclaimed 
Kaiser, or Emperor of a united Ger- 
many. 

Otto von Bismarck, 1815-1898 (p. 
14)—German statesman who united 
Germany. Chosen by King Wilhelm I 
of Prussia as his chief minister in 1862, 
Bismarck led Germany into three suc- 
cessive wars with Denmark, Austria, 
and France. By 1871, he had united 
Germany and became Chancellor of the 
German Empire. Under his direction, 
Germany became a strong and prosper- 
ous state. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II, 1859-1941 (p. 14) 
—Last Emperor of Germany. Having 
come to the throne in 1888, Kaiser Wil- 
helm encouraged Germany’s industrial 
development and acquired colonies. He 
abandoned Bismarck’s policy of alliance 
with Russia and built up the German 
army and navy. His aggressive policy 
caused France, Russia, and Britain to 
ally themselves against the German 
threat. When World War I started in 
1914, the Kaiser was confident that Ger- 
many would win. When it was defeated 
in 1918, he was forced to abdicate. 


Say It Right! 
Konrad Adenauer (p. 5)—kon-RAHD 
AH-den-NOW-er. 
Otto von Bismarck (p. 14)—ot-OH 
fon BIZ-mark. 





How Would 
You Solve [t’? 


A Mistake in Hiding 


RICK WAS FIRST TO ARRIVE at 
the Youth Center where he was meeting 
his friends for a game of table tennis. 
While he practiced his serve, Rick was 
thinking about how lucky Greenville 
teen-agers were to have the Center. 

Greenville was a small town, but an 
old one. Many of the townspeople 
thought the old building which was 
now the Youth Center should have been 
a museum of local history. There were 
months of discussion before the issue 
was settled in favor of the Center. The 
new users felt they had to be on good 
behavior to show their appreciation. 

Rick had his serve down perfectly by 
the time Jack, Frank, and Benny ar- 
rived. He started the game with a smash 
that sent Jack into the corner to return 
it. From there on the game went wild. 
In the scramble, Benny stepped back 
and put his foot through the seat of a 
folded chair which had been left on the 
floor by the wall. 


All four boys stood looking at the 
chair. They knew one of the Center’s 
rules was that all folded chairs be left 
in the hallway. After a pause, ‘Rick sug- 
gested that they put the chair on the 
bottom of the stack in the hall. It might 
be a long time before anyone found it 
there and by then the Center might not 
be under such a critical eye from the 


townspeople. 
o co 


1. How were the boys at fault? Did 
they break one of the Center’s rules? 
Since they were not the ones to leave 
the chair on the floor in the first place, 
would you still hold them responsible 
for putting it away? 

2. Why did they hide the chair? Was 
it the. best thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances? Suppose the chair is found 
the same day. Would it be better for 
the reputation of thé Center to have a 
reported accident or an unexplained 
broken chair? How will the boys feel if 
they have to explain not only how the 
chair was broken, but why they hid it? 
Will that make them look guilty? 

8. Did the boys lie about the chair? 
Did they fail to tell the truth? Are lying 
and failing to tell the truth the same 
thing? If there’s a difference, what is it? 
Is it easier to let mistakes pass than to 
report them? Is it better? Would you 
admire someone who admitted doing 
something wrong? Only if it was a mis- 
take? Even if it was deliberate? 











meABox N23, Hillside,NJ, L_Service | | 
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Gay Head 


Q. How long do you think a teen-age 
boy and girl should be allowed to talk 
on the telephone? How do you tell a 
boy you have to hang up without 
sounding abrupt? 


A. Exactly how long you should talk 
depends, to some extent, on (a) how 
busy your family phone is, and (b) 
whether it is a party line. Since a phone 
conversation goes two ways, you really 
should think of two families. 

The sooner you make your time limit 
known, the better. You might start 
the conversation by asking Chuck if he’s 
wearing a watch so that he can keep 
track of the time for you. 

If. you must end the call without 
advance notice, you may have to sound 
abrupt. Tell Chuck that you're faced 
with the choice of breaking off the 
conversation or breaking a family rule. 


Auk Gay, Head 


If you’ explain that your calls are 
limited to five minutes, he'll try to “beat 
the clock” the next time he calls. 


Q. I've been wanting to go out with 
a boy at school and I think he would 
like to go with me, but he has never 
asked me for a date. How can I let him 
know I would GLapLy accept? 


A. You're thinking on the right track 
when you want to show Smitty that 
the odds are in his favor; if he asks 
you for a date. Let him know that 
you're pleased to see him. Start up a 
conversation, but don’t take it over. Let 
him talk about the things he’s interested 
in. Pass along a compliment or the latest 
bit of news you've heard. 

Don't, however, make any direct 
overture to him to go out together. 
Smitty will look for a sign of how you 
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fee], but not a red neon sign in six- 
foot letters. Devote some of your time 
and interest to other boys. You'll stay 
on the right track if you don’t have 
a one-track mind. 


Q. There’s a girl in our class whom 
I like very much, but when we're to- 
gether we sometimes get bored because 
we have so few common interests. She 
says she likes me, but I’m afraid she 
won't mean it for long. What can be 
done to save our friendship? 


A. Crank up your imagination. She’s 
probably no more interested in the con- 
struction of a V-8 engine than you are 
in the construction of a wool suit, but 
that leaves a lot of middle ground. 

You're not likely to find it just sitting 
in her living room, however. Find some- 
thing to get out and do, preferably 
with other people. There must be an 
activity at school you'd both like—work- 
ing on the sets for the fall play, selling 
ads for the yearbook, joining the art 
club, or following the football team. 

Are you sure you've uncovered all 
your common interests? Do you both 
like folk songs? Pizza pies? Photog- 
raphy? If you can’t find a ready-made 
interest which will lead you to action, 
you'd better invent one. “Just talking” 
is dull when there’s “just nothing” to 
talk about. 





You can Win a career 


in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
Model Car Competition for 1959 


8 University Scholarships — 10 Styling Scholarship Trust Funds — 
more than 1,000 Awards. A total of $115,000! 








LL over the country there are men who started their careers j 
A as teen-age winners of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
Model Car Competitions. You, too, can have that chance! 


ORR CRY 


There's fun and excitement 
models like this “Car of Tomorrow,” 
this year’s award winner. 





| Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Detroit 2, Michigan 


J Please enroll me in the "59 Model Car Competition. Send me 
the FREE instruction booklet, “Designing and Building a 


If you like to “make things”—if you have the skill and imagination 


to design and make a model of the “Car of -‘Tomorrow” — if you Ree Sone 
. . - . . : 4 =. NAM EB a j oe Ce TE Te Oe Se a 
are willin g to work for the satisfaction of doing an unusual job | (Print) A em seine aes 
you can win one of 1,038 awards. 
ADDRESS... 
Whatever you choose to build —a hardtop, sedan, convertible, sere 
station wagon or sports car—you'll have fun making it. And you'll (Pri) ZONE .......-....-------------+--- STATE...........--..-.---- 


c ° . . “ :. ” 
have the thrill of seeing your idea come “alive. IMPORTANT: Only boys born in ihe following years are eligible. Check 


| the year of your birth below : 


So don’t delay. Send now for the free booklet, “Designing and 
| SENIOR DIVISION 


Building a Model Car,” which contains the few simple rules and JUNIOR DIVISION 


many helpful suggestions. | 1938 O 1941 0 1943 0 1946 0 
f 1939 © 1942 0 1944 0 1947 G 

Mail the coupon today, so you will have all the time you need to | 1940 0 1945 

build a winner for the 1959 competition. I Dept. V-1 














the 1959 SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SPONSORED BY THE W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 





Gj, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES takes pleasure in announcing the 1959 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. This outstanding national 
program to recognize and encourage talented high school writers, 
is now in its thirty-fourth year. Established in 1925, the Awards have 
provided an incentive to creative achievement for several generations 

4 of high school students. They are sponsored nationally by the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company and conducted by Scholastic Magazines, lead- 


ing publishers of classroom periodicals. 


aes WHO MAY ENTER Ge 


All students in Grades 6 through 12 who are enrolled in any pub- 
lic, private, or parochial school in the United States, its possessions, 
or Canada, or in schools under American auspices abroad, are 
eligible to enter the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. Students 
in Grades 10, 11, or 12 (as of March 1, 1959) are eligible for the 
Senior Division. Students in Grades 6, 7, 8, or 9 (as of March 1, 
1959) are eligible for the Junior Division. Students who will be 
graduated in February, 1959, may participate if their entries are 
completed before graduation. 


ACCREDITED—The Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards are ap- 
proved by the Contest Committee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


mu NATIONAL AWARDS Gem 


In the ten classifications of the Senior and Junior Awards, 140 cash 
prizes are offered for First and Second Awards, totalling $3,675. 
Additional awards consist of 240 Sheaffer Skripsert Fountain Pens 
and 240 gofd keys for all First and Second Awards and Honorable 
Mention winners. Certificates of Merit are given to all these plus 
230 Commendations, totalling 470 in all. See list of classifications 
for specific awards in each. Prizes in all classifications are fur- 
nished by courtesy of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. 


Se i RRR 


Juries of outstanding authors and educators select the winners, after 
careful screening of entries by the editors of Scholastic Magazines. 
Decision of the judges is final. The judges for 1959 will be an- 
nounced in February. Their decisions will be based on originality, 
quality of expression, and skill in handling specific forms of writ- 
ing. Among distingushed judges of recent years have been Eudora 
Welty, Jessamyn West, Gladys Schmitt, Tad Mosel, Harland Man- 
chester, Louise Bogan, Winfield Scott, J. Frank Dobie, Jesse Stuart, 
Carl Carmer, and Alistair Cooke. 


mes NOT! FI CAT! O N Ge 


Principals will be notified early in May of awards to students in 
their schools, and will receive their prizes. Winners in the Senior 
Division will be announced in the May issue of Literary Cavalcade. 
Winners in the Junior Division will be announced in the May 15, 
1959 issue of Junior Scholastic. 


mus REGIONAL AWARDS Se 


Regional preliminary competitions affiliated with the Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards are conducted in certain sections of the 
country by leading newspapers. They offer special regional prizes, 
with additional features and judges of their own. Their closing 
dates precede the national closing date. Winners in the regional 
competitions are eligible for and will be considered for the national 
Awards. 

All students living in the following areas must submit their enfries 
before the date listed to the newspaper which sponsors the Scholas- 
tic Magazines Writing Awards locally: 

Connecticut—Hartford Courant (Feb. 15, 1959). 


Southeastern Michigan (Wayne, Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, 
Monroe, Oakland, and Washtenaw Counties)—Detroit News 
(an. 23, 1959). 


Capital District (District of Columbia; Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, Maryland; Arlington and Fairfax Counties, 
Virginia)—Washington Evening Star (Feb. 1, 1959). 


Gu CLASSIFICATION Sqummeee 


SENIOR DIVISION (Grades 10, 11, 12) 

1. SHORT STORY. Any short fictional narrative with a unified tone, 
about one or more characters living through a single significant 
action or experience. Length: 1,500 to 4,000 words. (5 First Awards 
of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable Mentions— 
all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 


2. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates on 
one central conflict, idea or situation, often with an unexpected 
or dramatic ending. Length: 700 to 1,500 words. (5 First Awards 
of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable Mentions— 
all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 


3. POETRY. One or more poems in any form of verse, rhymed 
or free. Total lines of all poems submitted should be not less than 
32 lines nor more than 200. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second 
Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer 
Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 

4. INFORMAL ESSAY OR SKETCH. A short piece of prose on any 
topic of interest to the writer, treated from a familiar or personal 
standpoint. It may be humorous or serious, may deal with people, 
places, or events, may preserit a character sketch, a descriptive 
word picture, or an account of some actual incident in your life. 
Length: 700 to 1,500 words. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second 
Awards of $20, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer 
Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 

5. FORMAL ESSAY. A well-developed theme expressing the ideas 
or opinions of the writer on an important subject, with the primary 
object of instruction, rather than entertainment. It may be an 
editorial on a social or political problem, a critical discussion of 
a work of literature or art, a philosophical idea, or the life and 
achievements of a famous person. Length: 1,500 to 3,000 words. 
(5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, and 10 Honor- 
able Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Com- 
mendations.) 

6. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. A factual, objective report on any sub- 
ject of general interest (national or local history, current affairs, 
science, education, etc.). It should be based on careful original 
research, rather than the mere repetition of published information, 
and aimed at a general audience, such as a magazine. It should 
aim at a complete analytical treatment of the subject and contain 
a bibliography of references consulted. Length: 1,500 to 4,000 
words. (5 First Awards of $35, 10 Second Awards of $10, and 
10 Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 
15 Commendations.) . 

7. DRAMATIC SCRIPT. An original radio or television script or 
one-act play. The dialogue is the important thing, and stage 
directions, sound effects, and camera instructions should be kept 
to a minimum. (Adaptations of published short stories, novels or 
plays are not accepted.) Length: not to exceed 30 minutes playing 











time. (5 First Awards of $35 and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with 
Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 15 Commendations.) 


JUNIOR DIVISION (Grades 6, 7, 8, and 9) 

1. ESSAY. You may write on any subject you like—a personal 
experience, an event, a national or world problem. Your essay may 
take the form of a letter. Its content may be humorous or serious. 
Suggested length: between 500 and 1,000 words. (5 Fisrt Awards 
of $35, 10 Second Awards of $15 and 10 Honorable Mentions— 
all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 

2. POETRY. Your poems may be rhymed or unrhymed. You may 
submit a single poem or a group of poems, but they must total 
not less than 12 lines nor more than 75 lines. (5 First Awards of 
$35, 10 Second Awards of $15 and 10 Honorable Mentions—al! 
with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 

3. SHORT STORY. You may write any short narrative about real 
or imaginary people and what happened to them. It is best to 
write about the kinds of people and places you know in real life. 
Suggested length: between 1,000 and 3,000 words. (5 First 
Awards of $35, 10 Second Awards of $15 and 10 Honorable 
Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 


WARNING—The statement on the entry blank declaring that 
the work is ORIGINAL must be signed by both the student 
and the teacher. Any one who enters plagiarized (copied) 
material is liable to prosecution under the law. If an entry 
is discovered to contain plagiarisms, the principal, the 
teacher, and the parents will be notified, and the award, 
if any, will be withdrawn. 


me SPECIAL 


ERNESTINE TAGGARD AWARD 
An award of $50, plus a Certificate of Merit, will be given to the 
student in the Senior Division whose work shows the most outstand- 
ing ability in varied forms of writing. All students who enter 
manuscripts in two or more Senior classifications are eligible. No 
other form of entry is necessary. 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Pittsburgh and Knox College (Galesburg, Ili.) 
offer four-year tuition scholarships for qualified high school seniors 
interested in creative writing whose work shows special promise 
in the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards. Eligible candidates 
will be notified by March 20, 1959, and will be requested to fill 
out application blanks. For further information write to: Scholarship 
Awerd, care of Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


AWARDS Sees 


ee PUBLICATION Saimmummegmree 


All entries in the Senior Division will be considered for publication 
in “Cavalcade Firsts,” the student writing department of Literary 
Cavalcade. All new manuscripts published in “Cavalcade Firsts” 
before March 1 will be automatically entered in the Writing Awards. 
The May, 1959, issue of Literary Cavalcade will contain lists of 
all Senior winners and selections from prize-winning entries in the 
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Scholastic Magazines Writing and Art Awards. A few winning 
entries will also be published in Senior Scholastic, Practical English, 
and World Week. (Additional copies may be ordered for 25¢ each.) 

Selections from the winning entries in the Junior Division and 
lists of all Junior winners will appear in the May 15, 1959, issue 
of Junior Scholastic. 


mum RULES AND REGULATIONS Gm 


HOW TO SUBMIT ENTRIES 
1. Type your manuscript, double-spaced (or write legibly in ink) 
on one side of paper only, size 842 x 11 inches. 
2. Attach the entry blank that appears below (or a typed or 
mimeographed copy of it) to the front of your manuscript. 
3. Be sure that the entry blank is completely and correctly filled 
out, and that both you and your teacher have signed it. No 
manuscript will be accepted that does not have both the student's 
7 teacher's signature certifying its originality. 

If you live in Connecticut, Southeastern Michigan, or the Capital 
ob: (Washington, D. C.), see section on Regional Awards. 
5. All entries must have titles at the top of the first page. If your 
entry is poetry, list the titles of all poems on a separate front sheet. 
6. The pages of each entry must be stapled together at top left. 
Do not fasten manuscripts inside of folders or covers. All pages 
must be numbered at top right corner. 
7. Mail your manuscripts flat (not folded or rolled), at first-class 
postage. 
8. Address: Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
9. Your entry must be postmarked on or before the closing date: 
March 1. 1959. 


YOU MUST OBSERVE THESE OTHER REGULATIONS 

1. You may enter any number of manuscripts in any number of 
classifications, but each entry must have a separate entry blank. 

2. You may mail your manuscript directly yourself, provided it 
has your teacher’s signature, or give it to your teacher to enter 
with others. (Teachers are urged to eliminate manuscripts of 
inferior quality before submitting a group of entries.) 

3. Do not enter any manuscript in the Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards if it has been entered in any other national com- 
petition. Manuscripts that have already been published in your 
school publication are eligible. 

4. Entries must be the work of individual students. Joint authorship 
is not eligible. 

5. No manuscripts will be returned or criticized. Be sure to keep 
a carbon copy. 

6. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the property 
of Scholastic Magazines, Inc., and no other use of them may be 
made without written permission. 

7. You may send manuscripts at any time during the school year. 
Manuscripts completed after March 1, 1959, may be entered in the 
1960 Awards provided the student is still in school at that time. 


Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards—1959 Entry Blank sommes 


Student__ 





(Please type or print all information except signatures) 








Principal (Print Full Name) 
Miss (Circle One). 
CHECK BELOW THE DIVISION IN WHICH YOU ARE ENTERED 
(J JUNIOR DIVISION (Grade 6, 7, 8, or 9) 
[( SENIOR DIVISION (Grade 10, 11, or 12) 
CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 











(My entry contains about words.) 














Teacher (Print Full Name) 
Mr. - Mrs. - Miss (Circle One). 





ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN MARCH 1, 1959 
Mail to: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


l 

l 

! Mr. - Mrs. - 
I First Name Last Name 
Home Address. 

| 

I 

’ City Zone State 
Student’s age on March 1, 1959 Grade 

| School (Full Name) 

School address. 

! 

City Zone State 
! 

! 

i 

| 


| hereby certify that this is my own original work. Anyone submitting 
plagicrized material is liable to prosecution under the law. 





(Student's Signature) 





(Approved, Teacher's Signoture) 
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Show of the Week: Lowell Thomas 
takes us on a High Adventure to 
America’s 49th state, Alaska, for some 
of the bést views yet seen on TV of fa- 
mous “bush pilots,” Eskimos, gold-min- 
ing Camps, and the boom town of 
Anchorage. Watch for it on CBS-TV, 
Wednesday, Oct. 8. 


> Tonight, Oct. 3, is a big one. Jackie 
Gleason returns on CBS-TV with co- 
median Buddy Hackett as his new side- 
kick. Your Hit Parade is now on earlier 
over CBS-TV, but still has Dorothy 
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Good Marks Are Important 
Say High School Students 


@ How certain are you what your final 
career will be? 
@ How important do you think your 
school marks are to your future? 
@ How important do you think a stu- 
dent’s marks are to his popularity? 
These and other questions about the 
attitudes of high school youth toward 
careers and guidance were answered by 
11,416 selected students in 284 junior 
and senior high schools representing 
every state in the U. S. Schools of all 
sizes, public, private, and parochial, 
were included in this poll of students’ 
opinions conducted by the Institute of 
Student Opinion, sponsored by Scho- 


lastic Magazines. This was No. 28 in 
the series of surveys I. S. O. has con- 
ducted since 1943. 

Half the students are “fairly sure’ 
what their final careers will be, and one- 
eighth of them are “absolutely certain.” 

Ninety per cent think good school 
marks are “important” to their future. 

Sixty-one per cent say that school 
marks “don’t make any difference in 
popularity,” but 36 per cent say that 
“good marks make a student more pop- 
ular.” 

Other questions were asked, the an- 
swers to which are included in the sum- 
mary below. 


> 


How certain are you now what your final career will be? 


Collins and Johnny Desmond to warble Total Girls Boys 
for us. Emphasis will be on all kinds Absolutely certain 13.3% 15.5% 10.9% 
of good music. Handsome, talented Fairly sure 58.9 608 57.0 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., stars as a private Uncertain 278 8623.7 8682.1 
eye on ABC-TV's new 77 Sunset Strip, How important do you think your school marks are to your future? 
named after the “Gay White Way Total . Girle Boys 
of Los Angeles. A new dramatic series, Good marks are important 94.8% 95.3% 94.2% 
Lux Playhouse, appears on CBS-TV to- Marks have no effect at all 4.3 3.7 5.0 
night, also; Polly Bergen stars in a Good marks are a disadvantage 9 1.0 8 
widow-and-daughter script. How important do you think a student’s marks are to his popularity? 
> “Hiawatha,” the well-loved poem by Total Girls Boys 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, will be ee: oe car a — more pas 36.3% 34.9% 387.6% 
, "a Marks don’t make any difference in popularity 61.6 63.9 59.3 
adapted for Shirley Temple's Storybook Good marks make a student less popular 2.1 1.2 8.1 


on NBC-TV. J. Carroll Naish will por- 


tray the Indian storyteller on Sunday, Which three of the following factors do you think will have the greatest effect 


Oct. 5. That evening Dinah Shore re- 


Before watching this on CBS-TV, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 9, read the original play. 


on your career? 


turns on NBC-TYV, also. Total Girls Boys 
Hard work 29.6% 29.3% 29.6% 

> And this Wednesday, Oct. 8 (NBC- Intelligence 28.0 286 274 
TV now tells us), Uncle Miltie will re- Personality 25.6 28.3 22.0 
turn! Good or bad breaks 6.1 4.7 7.8 
; Money 5.9 43 7.5 

> Jackie Gleason will star in Playhouse Sateestial fziende 21 1.9 2.5 
90’s adaptation of “The Time of Your Influential relatives 1.0 9 13 
Life,” a comedy by William Saroyan. Other 1.7 2.0 1.7 


Which one of the following fields would you like to make your final career? 













$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
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think will be most important to you? 





Check your oer" papers for time and Clerical a oo cy 
channels of these shows.—Dick KLEINER Raginocing 124 16 243 
Medicine 12.0 17.1 6.9 
Teaching 10.1 15.8 4.2 
? WALLET Armed Forces 6.4 2.6 10.5 
PHOTOS Business 6.3 5.9 6.6 
ust any size graduation Science 6.1 3.4 8.3 
with $1.00 fer 25. Beavittons® Skilled trade 42 14° Ti 
ag shoves. Sach 2x3 Vo |F Farming 8.2 6 5.9 
weight, silk finish, portrait Other 25.6 262 24.7 


When you look fer your first full-time job, which three of the following do you 


Total Girls Boys 
(Percentages represent the total of all 
first, second, and third choices.) 


Fut i 21.5% 208% 22.1% 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS eee 210 194 229 
teste A te sng te Opportunity for advancement 
: : : 20.7 17.0 
fo ful and complete line of Modern Challenging, interesting work 18.9 

GRADUATION Pleasant working conditions 12.7 143 109 
NAME CARDS High pay 11.9 9.4 14.6 
and earn sensational commission. . t 10.4 12.2 8.4 
Me financial investment | required. Service to mankind 3.5 
"PRINTCRAFT, Dest. § Standing in my community a ae 4 

1509 Maple St., Scranton Pg Pa. Other . . ‘ 
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Lincoln’s Lullaby 


Actor Charles Laughton was once 
making a movie that had in its cast 
a very small infant. One day the baby 
started to cry. After the other actors 
had tried unsuccessfully to soothe it, 
Laughton took the child into the cor- 
ner and began whispering into its ear. 
The howling stopped and the baby fell 
asleep. 

Mystified, everyone asked how he 
did it. Somewhat diffidently, Laughton 
explained, “I just recited the Gettys- 
burg Address. You know, it has such 


a wonderful rhythm to it.” 


Kurt Singer, The Laughton Story 
(John C. Winston Co.) 


Silence Is Golden 


Airplane pioneers Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, a taciturn duo, hated to make 
speeches. Once, at a luncheon, they 
were scheduled to speak before a group 
of inventors. The toastmaster called on 
Wilbur. 

“There must be some mistake,” stam- 
mered Wilbur. “Orville is the one who 
does the talking.” 

The toastmaster turned to Orville. 
The latter stood up and said: “Wilbur 


just made the speech.” 
gE. E. Edgar, Coronet 


All Stamped Up 


Worn out from housework and a 
mother’s million other chores, a Mil- 
waukee woman lay down on the sofa 
to catch forty winks. She felt one of 
her youngsters patting her face and 
drowsily enjoyed the child’s affection. 

The doorbell rang. She hurried to 
the door and told the salesman she 
didn’t want whatever he was selling. 
He looked at her so queerly when she 
told him, however, that she glanced 
at a mirror, on her way back to the 
sofa, 

Her face was thoroughly plastered 
with green trading stamps! 

Milwaukee Journal 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii i“Tops, don't miss. /iiGood. 
Mi Fair. "Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“Windjammer (Y); Old Man and 
the Sea (D); Tale of Two Cities (D); 
Proud Rebel (D); White Wilderness (Y). 
The Matchmaker (C); Once Upon a 
Horse (C); Law and Jake Wade (W); 


Imitation General (C). 

Andy Hardy Comes Home (C); Last 
of the Fast Guns (W). 

Naked and the Dead (D). 


Costly Diversion 


The police officer was about to 
ticket a car which was double-parked 
when suddenly a woman approached 
excitedly. : 

“Oh, please don’t give me a ticket, 
officer,” she pleaded. “You see, I just 
visited my. dentist to have a tooth 
pulled. I left my car double-parked 
so I'd have something to worry about 


to keep my mind off the pain.” 
Wall Street Journal 


More Problems 


The teacher loaded his class down 
with enough problems to keep them 
engaged for several hours. After fif- 
teen minutes, when the instructor was 
settled comfortably in his chair, his 
reverie was marred by, “Sir, do you 
have any more problems?” 

Somewhat aghast, the teacher asked, 
“Do you mean you have finished all 
those I assigned?” 

“No,” answered the student, “I 
couldn’t work any of those, so I thought 
I might have better luck with some 


others.” 
Between Calis 
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a Swingline 
Stapler no 
bigger than a 
pack of gum! 
a 8° 


(Including 
1000 staples) 






SWINGLINE “TOT” 
Millions now in use. Uncondi- 


tionally guaranteed. Makes book 
covers, tens papers, arts and 
crafts, mends, tacks, etc. 


Available at stationery and vari- 

ety stores. 
SWINGLINE 

“Cub” Stapler $1.29 


Swinglhne: INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ACTUAL SIZE 22" x 3¥2" 


Beautifully printed on silk 
finish, double-weight paper. 
Simply send your favorite 
photo or negative (returned 
unharmed) and $1 for every 
25 photés—or $2 for 60— 
from one pose. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! 


BONUS—ORDER NOW, receive 
collector's foreign coin! 


Penny.pix 
P.O. Box 57, DELAIR, N. J. 











HONOR GRADUATE... 
IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE! 


He graduated with honors. . . and he graduated 
to an honor: a career in the U. S. Air Force. 


He had the good judgement to get the right kind 
of educational background to qualify him for that 
career. Math, science, technical studies of all 
kinds—they equipped him for all the rewards 

of the Air Force: worldwide travel... 

advanced education .. . group recreation with 

the nation’s finest young men .. . great personal 
opportunity to excel . .. and an “all expense-paid” 
opportunity for top-level economic security. 

Be sure you get the right schooling so that you 

are ready for this finest of modern careers—a 
career that today, when all the world is focusing 
its attention on Space, is more than ever, 

the career all America /ooks up to. 


GRADUATE—THEN ENLIST! 


For full information, see your nearest 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


recruiting office. 


& i Cc CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
This advertisement presented in the national interest by Rg WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 











% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


* 
IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the news 


pages, pp. 6-8. 


2. Civies and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens, p. 9, and the news pages, pp. 6-8. 


3. World Geography: Unit on Ger- 
many, especially pp. 10-13, and the 
news pages, pp. 6-8. 


4. World History: Unit on Germany, 
especially pp. 12-15, and the news 
pages, pp. 6-8. 


5. Science: Historic Breakthroughs in 
Science, pp. 18-19. 


6. Guidance: “If I Were Sixteen To- 
day,” by Bing Crosby, pp. 16-17; Test- 
ing Program, pp. 20-21; How Would 
You Solve It?, p. 26; Ask Gay Head, 
p. 27. 


7. Testing Materials: “Words and 
Numbers,” pp. 20-21; Workbook page 
on the Unit on Germany, p. 23. 


8. General Interest: Films, p. 4; 
sports, crossword puzzle, and other 
regular back page features, beginning 
on p. 22. 


Newsmakers (p. 5) 


Konrad Adenauer, West Germany’s 
chancellor, is one of the Newsmakers 
in this issue. This brief biographical 
sketch ties in with the Unit on Ger- 
many, pp. 10-15. 

Our second Newsmaker introduces 
the reader to Jean Kerr, author of the 
best seller, Please Don’t Eat the 
Daisies. 


Things to Do 

Suggest to your students that they 
set aside a section of their notebooks 
for Newsmakers. In this section they 
can paste the pictures of persons who 
are important in shaping the news at 
home and abroad. Students should be 
asked to add brief, identifying captions 
under the pictures. 


Good Citizens (p. 9) 


Here is an account of a group of 
teen-agers in East Orange, New Jersey, 
who chalked up an excellent record of 
service as hospital aides. 


Things to Do 


Ask your students to write to World 
Week and report on their class or 
school projects in community service. 
The address is Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42 Street, New York 36, New 
York. 


Unit: Germany (pp. 10-15) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Thirteen years after World War 
II, Germany continues to be a divided 
country. The cold war keeps it divided. 
West Germany is a free, democratic 
state while East Germany is Commu- 
nist-run and takes its orders from the 
Soviet Union. 

2. West Germany has staged a re- 
markable recovery since the end of 
World War II. Today, it is a leading 
industrial nation. Living standards are 
high. East Germany, under Soviet 
domination, has emphasized the build- 
ing of heavy industry at the expense of 
the everyday comforts and needs of 
the East Germans. The people are dis- 
satisfied with Communist rule. 

3. Soviet Russia has prevented the 
reunification of Germany. It has insisted 
on keeping control of East Germany. 

4. In the past, Germany exercised 
great influence on the world’s history 
because it was a leading industrial and 
military power. German aggression led 
to defeat for Germany in both World 
War I and II. Today West Germany is 
allied with the West in NATO, Eura- 
tom, and has taken part in the move- 


ment for West European economic 
unity. 
Assignments 


1. Pages 10-13: (1) Compare West 
and East Germany, in outline form, un- 
der these headings: Name of State; 
Type of Government; Capital; Size; 
Population; Agriculture; Industries; Re- 
sources; Living Standards. (2) Explain 
the importance of the Ruhr region. (3) 
Name some of Germany’s great mu- 
sicians and writers. 

2. Pages 14-15: (1) Identify these 
names in Germany’s history: Bismarck, 
Kaiser Wilhelm I, Hitler, Adenauer. 
(2) How did Germany become the di- 
vided country it is today? (3) Explain 
how West Germany is on the side of 
the West today. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


A Filmstrip Lesson 

Since Germany is usually a part of 
the regular course of study, open the 
unit with a filmstrip on Germany, if 
you have one available. Students can 
answer assigned film-review questions 
for homework, 


A Geography Lesson 
(A) Map Work. Using the map in 
World Week as their guide, students 


Germany AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


can draw a freehand map of divided 
Germany in their notebooks. Here are 
some guiding directions: (a) Locate: 
Berlin, Bonn, Hamburg, Bremen, Mu- 
nich, Leipzig, Essen, the Ruhr and 
Saar regions; (b) Trace these rivers: 
Rhine, Weser, Elbe, Danube; (c) Lo- 
cate: Kiel Canal, North Sea, Baltic 
Sea; (d) Draw the outlines of countries 
bordering Germany and name the coun- 
tries; (e) Shade in red crayon, or in 
diagonal pencil lines, East Germany. 

(B) Map Reading 

1. Which part of divided Germany 
is free? Communist? 

2. Study the inset map of Germany. 
What happened to Germany’s bound- 
aries as a result of World War II? 

8. With which countries does Ger- 
many have a common border? Which 
of these are Soviet satellites? 

4. Is Germany’s location favorable or 
unfavorable for world trade? 

5. Is Germany’s location favorable 
for trading with the rest of Europe? 

6. What bodies of water are joined 
by the Kiel Canal? How important is 
this Canal to Germany’s trade? Why? 


Learning from Pictures 
(pp. 12-13) 


1. What can you learn about West 
Germany from the bustling street 
scene? What evidence in the picture 
did you use to reach your answer? 

2. Did you expect to find a picture 
showing the automobile assembly-line 
system of production? Why or why not? 
How many of you know a family that 
owns one of these German-made cars? 
What do they say about it? What other 
products have you used that were 
made in Germany? How do they com- 
pare with American-made goods? 

8. What conclusions can you make 
about West German schooling from the 
pictures you see here? How do these 
school scences compare with what you 
might see in an American school? 


A Discussion Lesson 
Motivation 


As an assignment, ask students to 
speak to their fathers and brothers who 
were stationed in Germany during 
World War II and the post-war period. 
What were their impressions of Ger- 
many and the German people? What 
do relatives in Germany write about 
life in West Germany today? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you account for Germany 
being a divided country today? 
2. If you could speak to West and 





10-T 


East Germans about reunification, what 
do you think they would have to say? 
3. (Have a student draw up an out- 
line comparing West and East Germany 
and place it on the blackboard.) Would 
you say that both are equally balanced 
in industry and agriculture? Or is one 
more developed in one of these fields? 

4. How would the German people 
benefit if Germany was reunited? How 
has the division of Germany hurt Ger- 
many? 

5. Why has the Ruhr been called the 
industrial heart of Germany? 

6. Why hasn’t East Germany ad- 
vanced as much as West Germany? 

7. Why has the U. S. given aid to 
West Germany after fighting Germany 
during World War II? 

8. West Germany is a member of 
NATO, Euratom, the Coal and Steel 
Community, and the European Com- 
mon Market. What are these organiza- 
tions? How does West German mem- 
bership in them show that the country 
is really on the side of the West? 


Things to Do 


1. Students can write a page in an 
imaginary diary describing life in vari- 
ous parts of West Germany as they 
“toured” it. 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


October 10, 1958 
Unit: Europe’s Big Four— 
3. Soviet Russia. 
October 17, 1958 
Special Issue: America Votes 
October 24, 1958 
Unit: Europe’s Big Four— 
4. Britain. 











2. Using the World Almanac, a stu- 
dent can prepare a board outline which 
compares West and East Germany’s 
size, population, resources, agriculture, 
industries, etc. 

8. The class cartoonist can try his 
hand at drawing a cartoon based on 
a suggestion in the reading of the Unit. 

4. Try brief socio-dramas where East 
German refugees tell about their life 
and why they fled to West Germany. 


Historic Breakthroughs in 

Science (pp. 18-19) 

How Copernicus reached his conclu- 
sions about our solar system is the 
theme of this interesting article. A 
bright student in science could review 





Importance of a Rounded Education 


Each of Dr. Isaac Asimov’s articles for the “Historic Breakthroughs in 








Science” is carefully read by our consultants for this series: Dr. John R. 
Dunning, Dr. Maurice Ewing, and Dr. Alfred Mirsky. Their comments and 
suggestions are then incorporated into the final text. In the case of this 
week’s article on Copernicus, a point made by Dr. Dunning struck us as 
so important—not only for the article under consideration, but for the whole 
of educational philosophy—that we secured Dean Dunning’s permission to 
publish a portion of his critique in the Teacher Edition. 

“The first point concerns Copernicus as a man, or rather as a mind. 
Dr. Asimov treats his versatility almost as a mere curiosity, in effect ex- 
claiming: “Where did he find the time?’ Copernicus was, by standard 
accounts, a first-rate doctor, not only physician to his uncle the Bishop but 
a medical man sought after by rich and poor; he was a very active repre- 
sentative of his cathedral chapter in what must have been uniquely trying 
times for an ecclesiastical administrator, not only because of the Reformation 
but because of the political situation in the area; he wrote proposals on 
currency reform which commanded respectful attention. I think this trait 
of versatility, of “a terrier-like interest in everything’ (which H. G. Wells 
once admiringly attributed to Winston Churchill), is not just occasionally 
incidental to the kind of genius which produces scientific breakthroughs 
but is a significantly frequent aspect of it. 

“Sometimes the ‘other’ interests lead to pretty foolish stuff—Newton’s 
mystical inferences from the pyramids, for example, and some might add 
some of Einstein’s theology or Bertrand Russell’s views on love and marriage 
—but they are intense and lively and even at worst are a kind of caricature 
of the man’s best work. I think the fact that so few of the greatest men in 
special fields are specialists is a good one to point out, because it will 
encourage our young people to go for a really rounded education, the impor- 
tance of which many bright youngsters do not realize in time.” 

—JoHN R. DUNNING 
Dean, School of Engineering, Columbia University. 





the article for the class and give a floor 
talk on the solar system. Urge students 
to call the attention of their science 
teachers to this article. 


If | Were Sixteen Today 
(pp. 16-17) 


In this World Week exclusive, Bing 
Crosby gives advice to teen-agers on 
planning their future. This is the first 
in our series of articles by famous men 
and women. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you know now 
what your plans for a future career are? 
How many are still in doubt? (Raised 
hands.) What are you doing about it? 

2. Why do your parents, grade ad- 
visers—and Bing Crosby—all urge you 
to get as much education as possible? 

3. Do you think teen-agers today are 
reading enough? What books have you 
read in the past six months? Do you 
think teen-agers spend too much time 
reading comics? Why or why not? 
Would you agree that comics cannot 
be included within the scope of “good 
reading matter”? Why or why not? 

4. What part of Bing Crosby’s ad- 
vice impressed you most? Why? 





Answers to Workbook, p. 23 
I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Communist; 
2-The Communist emblem: the hammer 
and sickle; 3-the fear of the people to 
express their real views; 4-because West 
Germany is a free and democratic state. 
II. What Did You Read? 1-Konrad Ad- 
enauer; 2-West Germany; 3-Poland and 
Soviet Russia; 4-Bonn; 5-East Berlin; 6- 


false; 7-true; 8-France; 9-music; 10-gov- 
ernment; 11-Soviet Russia; 12-54; 13- 


North, Baltic; 14-East; 15-seaports. 

III. German Timetable: 3-1-2-5-4. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1- 
Soviet determination to keep control of 
East Germany conflicts with the strong 
desire of the German people for re-unifi- 
cation; 2-Germany has important coal and 
iron resources; it is a leading industrial 
power; its people are well-trained and 
hard-working; the country has a good 
educational system; etc. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 24 
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KENTUCKY: Land of Caves, 
Cooks, and Colonels 


By BETTY CONNOLLY, Travel Editor 


UR GREYHOUND Scenicruiser 

headed down the Bluegrass Trail 
from Lexington. We were off on a six- 
day, whirlwind tour of Kentucky's 
scenic and culinary attractions. 

The trip was “a gastronomic extrava- 
ganza.” We literally ate our way south 
and it was a tossup as to which tour 
members showed more gustatory stam- 
We all agreed, however, that a 
more perfect vacation could not be 
imagined than one revolving around 
Kentucky's excellent cooking. 

Our first coffee stop—the Governor's 
Frankfort—is not usually 
open to visiting groups. We arrived 
about 10 Monday morning and found 
both Governor and Mrs. Chandler wait- 
ing to greet us. Derby Day decorations 

a miniature Churchill Downs com- 
plete with horses—covered the dining 
room table, along with platters of Mrs. 
Chandler’s famous pecan rolls and pots 
of steaming coffee. 

The program was very informal—a 
brief speech by the Governor on Ken- 
tucky’s achievements, a_ rendition of 
My Old Kentucky Home by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chandler, and the elevation of 
34 guest editors to the rank of Ken- 
tucky Colonel. 

We felt pretty special after receiving 
our commissions, but it was only the 
beginning. By the end of the week we 
were captains in the Berea Calvary, 
holders of keys to My Old Kentucky 
Home, and citizens of Pineville. 

From Frankfort we headed south to 
visit some of Kentucky’s historic shrines. 
The most noteworthy were Ft. Harrod, 
first permanent white settlement in the 
west; Wilderness Road State Park, 
scene of an Indian massacre; and Cum- 
berland Gap, gateway to the West for 
thousands of pioneers. All of these 
spots gave us a better understanding 
of what the early settlers had to face 
in the Kentucky wilderness. 

In Berea, our tour was joined for the 
evening by members of an official wel- 
coming committee. They came splash- 
ing up to Boone Tavern through a ter- 
rific downpour and apologized to us 
for the weather! Berea greets all visit- 
ing groups personally—not one member 
of the committee would let a mere 
deluge spoil the tradition. 

Many of the Bereans I spoke to had 
deserted large cities for the peace and 
quiet of this Appalachian town. There 
was a woman from Chicago who still 
engages in press agentry; a couple from 
Cincinnati now running a gift shop; 
and a retired business tycoon who now 


ina, 


mansion in 


manages the Berea College Industries. 

The lively conversations which had 
started in the Tavern’s lobby were re- 
duced to an occasional cry of “recipe, 
recipe” once dinner was served. Chef 
Hougen sent one delicacy after another 
from his kitchen—spoon bread, honey 
ham, hot biscuits, black walnut pie— 
and after dinner presented each of us 
with a copy of his cookbook, “Look No 
Further.” He says it contains recipes 
from the area’s best cooks and took 
quite a bit of effort to compile. It seems 
the ladies couldn’t tell him how they 
made their specialties as they didn't 
know exact proportions. They had to 
demonstrate while he took hurried 
notes. 

Entertainment that evening was pro- 
vided by Berea College students who 
performed lively dances and _ ballads 
from “Wilderness Road,” a symphonic 
drama written for the College’s cen- 
tennial by Paul Green. It is presented 
annually in an outdoor theatre. 

In the morning, we were escorted 
on a tour of the campus by the college 
historian, Dr. Elisabeth Peck. She told 
us Berea was founded in 1855 to edu- 
cate children of the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountain area. To be eligible 
for admission, a student must be un- 
able to pay tuition. Instead, the entire 
student body works—in the bakery, din- 
ing halls, Boone Tavern, the print shop. 
Or they make fine furniture, woven 
goods, ceramics and candy for sale near 
the Tavern. (I bought enough hand- 
woven ties, ceramic jewelry and bright 
woolens to provide several years of 
Christmas presents. ) 

For the next two days we relaxed 
in the Cumberland Mountain state 
parks. Cumberland Falls State Park 
was the first stop. We had all been 
looking forward to seeing the Falls 
famous moonbow, a natural phenom- 
enon based on the same principle as 
a rainbow, and visible only one other 
place in the world—South Africa. But 
our midnight expedition down to the 
Falls was rained out and we gathered 
instead in one of du Pont Lodge’s pine- 
paneled rooms for cards and conver- 
sation. 

Weather conditions improved the 
next day in time for an afternoon of 
boating on Lake Cumberland. The 
Lake is a 100-mile aquamarine oval 
and claims to be heavily stocked with 
fish, just begging to be caught. To 
prove it, local anglers spent the morn- 
ing catching what looked like enough 
fish to feed two bus loads of guests. 





“Colonel” Connolly (center bottom) ad- 
mires Mammoth Cave’s Frozen Niagara. 


Dinner that night was a meal to re- 
member—fried fish and hush puppies. 

I've been underground before but 
I’ve never seen anything to equal Mam- 
moth Cave. We had to descend steep, 
slippery stairs in a single file—watching 
our footing, the scenery, and low ceil- 
ings at the same time. Cascading water 
turned the walls a glistening bronze 
and provided an effective sound track 
for our guide’s explanations. 

Frozen Niagara, Echo River, 
Ruins of Karnak are some of the cave’s 
“show pieces.” But for historic interest, 
I recommend the enormous chambers 
near the cave’s natural entrance. Our 
guide explained that early Indians used 
this area for burial grounds. Centuries 
later, white men came here to mine 
saltpeter for use in manufacturing gun- 
powder. All traces of Indian skeletons 
have been removed, but the wooden 
mining equipment still stands, pre 
served for two centuries by unvarying 
54 degree temperatures. 

Our tour ended in disorder 
some tiny bats dove on us. We must 
have been quite a sight pouring out 
of the cave, coats and scarves thrown 


and 


when 


over our heads. 

On Friday, we visited Bardstown 
and My Old Kentucky Home. A special] 
tour had been arranged for us, begin- 
ning with coffee in the elegant dining 
room. A baroque silver service stood 
on the polished table and ladies in 
period costumes passed homemade 
bourbon muffins, beaten biscuits, fruit 
cake, and fancy cookies. I almost ex 
pected to see Stephen Foster seated at 
the drawing room piano. 

That afternoon we were in Louisville 
for racing at Churchill Downs, a recep 
tion—and mint juleps—at Browne Hotel, 
and dinner at the Jim Porter Room. 
There were many hurried goodbyes 
after dinner and exchanges of “If you're 
ever in . look me up.” 

Consensus of the group: a return trip 
to Kentucky is a must—to see that 
moonbow and have more spoon bread. 
But next time, I, at least, intend to do 
it without gaining five pounds! 














Undersong 


Who, seeing me so studious and quiet 

In the chalk-dust atmosphere of this 
schoolroom, 

Could guess the turbulent undersong 

Flung like a conquering sea 

Against the staid cliffs of my pretense? 

What harsh, wild currents 

Crash over me, 

Tugging at my precarious fingerhold on 
sedateness! 

All about me faces bend over wisdom, 

Taking it into the receptive minds 

My face wants only to lift to unheard 
music. 


What would these bland faces see 
If they should look up from their books, 
Should turn to behold me? 


What would these consecrated ears 
listen to, 

If they bent to me, 

Being made uneasy by something 
sensed, 

But never totally heard? 

Never the enormous thunder 


na Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Of this voracious tide 


What would these dedicated hands feel 
If they should reach to me, 

Should touch even so little 

As my yearning hand? 

Never this lightning-lance of need. 


How am I to make myself known 
When the cliffs are so steep 
So ancient, and so strong? 


Even should I accomplish this somehow, 
By some incredible feat of revealment, 
Would the faces gaze at me 

With lighted welcome, 

Or would they close against my storm, 
Fearing so elemental a thing? 


My own face bends, now, too; 

The books lie open under my gaze, 
And their wisdom is immutable, 
Anchored in the safety of definite words 


My storm is mine alone 
And must be ever so. 
—BOonNNIE ELIZABETH PARKER 


Reprinted from the Christian Science 





Three Wishes 

Have always wondered what I would 
say if I were granted three wishes. 
Would I do pretty well on all or would 
my last one have to get me out of the 
predicament created by the first two? 

Now I know—I wouldn't have sense 
enough to wish for the most stimulating 
and exciting thing. Last week I came 
upon my three wishes—granted. A pub- 
lisher was willing to facilitate the writing 
of a book. A number of author-educators 
were picked up from their scattered 
jobs and assembled in a lovely hotel at 
West Point. There they stayed for seven 
days—talking and thinking through 
ideas, outlining chapters, and writing 
copy. When anyone needed a sounding 
board, there was someone close at hand. 
Privacy was easily attained. Delicious 
meals were served. There were inviting 
walks when rest was needed. 

Had thought that my office facing on 
13rd Street was quite nice—with all its 
light and the space. It does not com- 
pare with having a bellboy set up your 
card table and deliver your typewriter 
right to the edge of the Hudson—where 
you work out-of-doors. 

With this headlong start, the Jan. 1 
deadline does not seem too close. At 
that time we turn it over to Alice Miel, 
our editor and one of the authors. 

—Mary HARBAGE 
Director of Research, Elementary 
Division, Scholastic Magazines 
Editor, Explorer 
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THE CHILDREN LOVE 
TO GET LETTERS! 
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October 5-11 is Letter Writing Week. The best way to fill up one’s own mailbox is to add to another's. 
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New Materials 
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MARCH, 1958, SHIPPING OUT- 
LOOK—Contains a wealth of data on 
the U. S. Merchant Marine, foreign 
trade, world markets and related fields. 
Especially useful information for classes 
in economics, problems of democracy, 
world geography, current affairs, and 
transportation. The issue is available 
free to readers of Scholastic Teacher 
through the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines, 1000 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


JOURNALISM AIDS — Five paper- 
bound books on illustration, layout, and 
type design are available from the But- 
ler Clinic, West Washington Rd., Men- 
dota, Ill. Each book, measuring 8% x 11 
inches and running from 90 to 112 
pages, is attractively illustrated, and 
loaded with dozens of ideas for im- 
proving publications. Titles: Practical 
Handbook on Effective Illustration, 
Practical Handbook on Headline De- 
sign, 101 Usable Publication Layouts, 
Practical Handbook on Double-Spreads, 
and Ken Butler's Layout Scrapbook. 
($3.75 each.) 


DATA GUIDES — Plastic reference 
charts, published in all educational 
fields, containing review material for 
high school and college level. Among 
topics covered are using the library, 
English grammar, punctuation, writing 
(rules of capitalization, possession, spell- 
ing), and American history (from colo- 
nization to Reconstruction, and from 
development of industrial America to 
World War II). Guides are 79¢ each, 
from Data-Guide Distributing Corp., 
Dept. C, 40-05 149th Pl., Flushing 54, 
N. Y. 

FOR A-V COORDINATORS—Audio- 
file provides synopsis, appraisal, utiliza- 
tion, and rating of disc and pre-recorded 
tape recordings. Printed on 3 x 5-inch 
punched cards and published 10 times 
a year. Ten months’ subscription (400 
cards), $25. Write Audiofile, Box 1771, 
Albany 1, N. Y. 








ROMEO AND JULIET (12-inch LP, 
33 1/3 rpm, $3.98, RCA-Victor.) 

This record makes no pretenses at 
fancy diction or elaborate production. 
The Old Vic company starring Claire 
Bloom concentrates on Shakespeare’s 
language. Many would agree that this 


is a reasonable attitude to take toward 
this particular play. Most of the famous 
scenes are presented including the bal- 
cony scene, the nurse’s gentle teasing 
of Juliet, the bloody business in the 
tomb. These are arranged on the record 
for easy location. 

Thank goodness music is rarely used 
and only briefly. Restraint in the use of 
sound effects is also commendable. 

What is left is the controlled commu- 
nication of Shakespeare’s ideas wrapped 
up in his fascinating figures of speech. 
The Old Vic players are old hands at be- 
ing understood—unlike many an Ameri- 
can company which affects a nearly 
unintelligible English accent—and Claire 
Bloom as Juliet, Alan Badel as Romeo, 
and Athene Seyler as the nurse convey 
the lines simply and purely. And after 
all, isn’t an appreciation of the language 
one of your aims in teaching the play? 

In short, a good supplement record 
for a closer look at the finer points— 
after your youngsters understand what’s 
going on and who’s who in the play. 

—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Nott Terrace H. S. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 








HOMESPUN AMERICA, edited by 
Wallace Brockway and Bart Keith 
Winer. (Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1958, 831 pp., $10.) 

This brand new collection of writings 
is “designed to capture the essential 
quality of the free United States.” And 
capture it, it does! Here’s a wealth of 
American wisdom and humor spanning 
two centuries, from Ben Franklin to 
Robert Frost. Some of the oldest humor 
sounds remarkably up-to-date: 

Ralph Waldo Emerson: “The salva- 
tion of America and of the human race 
depends on the next election, if we be- 
lieve the newspapers. But so it was last 
year, and so it was the year before, and 
our fathers believed the same thing 
forty years ago.” Henry David Thoreau: 
“For my part, I could easily do without 
the post-office. ...1 never received more 
than one or two letters in my life that 
were worth the postage.” Finley Peter 
Dunne: “An’ so th’ war is over?” asked 
Mr. Hennessy. “On’y part iv it,” said 
Mr. Dooley. “Th’ part that ye see in 
th’ pitcher pa-apers is over, but th’ tax 
collector will continyoo his part iv th’ 
war with relentless fury. Cav'lry charges 
are not th’ on’y wans in a rale war.” 








But the anthology is not all humor. 
Here are also William Allen White's 
beautiful “Mary White,” Elbert Hub- 
bard’s stirring “Sinking of the Titanic,” 
and Benjamin Franklin on “The Way 
to Wealth.” More than 90 different 
writers (including half a dozen English- 
men who comment on the American 
scene) are drawn upon for this beauti- 
ful addition to any school—or personal— 
library —H. J.L 


Films and 
Filmstrips 








ENGLISH—The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner—28 mins. Entire poem narrated; 
Paul Gustave Dore illustrations. (Sr. H.., 
Col.) Dept. of Visual Instruction, Univ. 
of Calif. Extension, Berkeley 4, Calif. 





Dore illustrations featured in Univ. of 
California’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


SOCIAL STUDIES—The City Is a 
Playground—7 min., color or B&W. 
Opportunities a large city offers to chil- 
dren for adjusting and regulating own 
behavior; urban environment and _ pos- 
sibilities for games, tests of skill, indus- 
trial images, the influence of varied 
ethnic groups. Original music. (Primary 
grades through adult groups.) Roth- 
schild Film Corp., 212 Ave. J., Brook 
lyn 30, N. Y. —VERA FALCONER 


sound 


Titles listed are black and white 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated 
Key to grade levels: P. (Primary); M. G 
(Middle Grades); U. El. (Upper Elemen 
tary); Jr. H. (Junior High); Sr. H. (Senior 
High): Ad. (Adult). 
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'| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








Is there anything so rare these days 
as a teacher, administrator or librarian 
who does not enjoy stretching his book- 
budget a little further? 

Exponents of that time-honored and 
delicate art will get a lift next week 
with publication, in the Oct. 10 issue 
of Scholastic Teacher, of our new 1958- 
59 Readers’ Choice catalog. In a special 
eight-page section bound into every 
copy of Scholastic Teacher, Readers’ 
Choice will introduce a greatly ex- 
panded selection of 300 paperbound 
titles chosen specifically for their value 
in school reading programs. Books are 
priced at 25 cents, 35 cents and 50 
cents; graduated discounts are offered 
for bulk purchase. 

Certainly the widespread acceptance 
and use of paperbound books in schools 
has been one of the most significant 
developments in the field of reading 
since World War II. From its early 
status as a modern “penny dreadful,” 
the paperback has truly come of age. 
Titles now available range the length 
and breadth of man’s interests—from 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


— 1. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Brochure ‘‘The Story of Canning and Can 
Making” (See Sept. 19 Teacher, p. 3-T) 


—__2. COMET PRESS, p. 6-T 
Booklet ‘‘How to Publish Your Book 


——3. CORONET FILMS 
Complete catalogue of U. S. history films 
(See Sept. 26 Teacher, p. 8-T) 


—___4. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 6-T 
1957 current events and English competi 
tive exams; listing of educational mate- 
rials 

——5. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Special information for teachers on the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (See Sept. 19 
Teacher, p. 24-T) 


—.6. GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, p. 6-T 
Information on book publishing 


——7. INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Booklet, ‘Sharing the Risk’ (See Sept. 26 
Teacher, p. 6-T 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 
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classics and history to the best in 
modern fiction; from technological 
treatises to drama, poetry and humor. 

Bringing these rich resources to 
classroom and library is the objective 
of the various Scholastic Book Services. 
The Arrow Book Club (grades 4—6) 
and the Teen Age Book Club (grades 
7—12) together serve more than 50,000 
classroom groups, involving over two- 
and-a-half million students, with pe- 
riodic book selections and dividends in 
the manner of adult book clubs. More 
recently, however, the mounting de- 
mand for a truly representative, perma- 
nently available selection of the best in 
paperbacks, from a_ single reliable 
source, has led us to inaugurate the 
Readers’ Choice catalog. 

The catalog’s 300 titles are classified 
by both reading level and subject mat- 
ter. Annotations indicate those recom- 
mended reading lists on which each 
title appears. Many of the books in the 
catalog have previously been Arrow or 
Teen Age Book Club selections. 

We hope you'll detach the catalog 
from your copy of Scholastic Teacher, 
and that it will prove useful through- 
out the school year. 


President and Publisher 


—__8. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 3-T 
List of teaching aids; information on 
careers in the coal industry 
_9. NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
List of free teaching aids and “‘Map of 
Coa! Areas in the U.S.A." (See Sept. 26 
Teacher, p. 10-T) 


—___.10. NEW YORK TIMES FILMSTRIPS 


Information on 1958-59 and previous 
filmstrips series (See Sept. 26 Teacher, 
p. 5-T) 


—_—.11. RCA VICTOR, p. 16-T 
RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic 
delity ‘Victrola’’ brochure 

__12. ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, p. 6-T 
Information on guided tour 

13. TRANSLATION PRESS, p. 6-T 
Catalogue ST 

14, UNITED STATES ARMY : 
Information on Army‘s Graduate Special- 
ist Program (See Sept. 26 Teacher, p. 
9-T) 
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Free Period * 








Times Have Changed: In the old 
days it was a boy himself, rather than 
his teacher, who had to explain why 
he could not read. 


Survey: A teacher had been asked 
to find the number of children in her 
class receiving free meals. As one little 
boy looked a bit doubtful, she asked 
him: “Are you free, John?” “Oh, no,” 
he answered, “I’m five.” 


Biting Comment: Have you heard 
about the termite with false teeth? He 
walked into a tavern and asked re- 
spectfully: “Is the bar tender here?” 


Bookmobile: When the chic, doe- 
eyed beauty asked for a good book to 
read, the obliging librarian said, “Do 
you want something light or do you 
prefer the heavier books?” 

“It really doesn’t matter,” the young 
woman assured her. “I have my car 
outside.”—Barnes Ross Co. 


One Consolation: Two middle-aged 
matrons were recently observed leav- 
ing a Washington university lecture 
hall. 

“What a complete waste of time that 
was,” said one, “but I'll admit it was 
quite educational.”—ERNest BLEvINsS 


Excuse: Frank M. Kohout, local vice 
president of Minneapolis Federation of 
Men Teachers, received the following 
excuse for tardiness: 

“Dear Teacher, Please excuse John 
for being late. His uncle died last night 
and we had a hard time waking him up 
this morning.” 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 


42nd St., New York City 36, N. Y. 





Collier's 
“Well, now isn’t this lovely? Miss 
McKinney would like us to visit 
her kindergarten to hear a musical 
program her group has prepared!” 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


singer Mahalia Jackson and the Norman 
Luboff Choir. 

Thurs., Oct. 2, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Pat Boone Show: The buckskin balla- 
deer returns. 

(CBS) 


Sat., Oct. 4, 8:30 p.m The New 


High); Ad. (Adult). 
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“American Byways.” Begins with a dis- 
cussion of Mark Twain's “Roughing It.” 


— U] Oct. 12: John Dewey's “The Quest for 
Certainty.” Oct. 19: James Russell 

Lowell’s “The Biglow Papers.” Oct. 26: 

Wu Theodore Roosevelt's Letters. Nov. 2: 

ook and Herman Melville’s “Pierre.” Nov. 9: 

. Lewis and Clark’s Journals. Nov. 16: 


Frank Stockton’s short stories. Nov. 23: 
Horatio Greenough’s “Travels, Obser- 
vations and Experience of a Yankee 
Stonecutter, 1852.” Nov. 30: Frank 
Norris’ “The Pit.” Dec. 7: William Dean 
Howells’ “Criticism and Fiction.” Dec. 
14: Edgar Allan Poe’s “Poems.” Dec. 21: 
William Bradford's Journals. Dec. 28: 
Edith Wharton's “The House of Mirth.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
The final part of Robert Herridge’s 
study of Dostoevsky’s “Notes from 
Underground.” 


Mon., Oct. 6, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 


of Firestone: A salute to Victor Herbert, 


. P York ilh i Premi ): Leon- , - 
Mon., Oct. 6, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold | a yen onl ae with John Raitt and Roberta Peters. 
Journey: “Amazon to Belem (South from pre-Revolutionary times to the 10:00 p.m (CBS-TV) Westinghouse 
America).” Eric Pavel and his wife present during the 1958-59 season. Show (Premiere): Maurice Chevalier is 


travel the entire length of the Amazon, 
from western South America, down to 
the Atlantic Coast and Belem, Brazil. 
Study guides: Ralston TV-Education 
Dept., Box 339, N.Y. 19. 

Wed., Oct. 8, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas (Pre- 
miere): “Alaska.” Teleguide on p. 8-T. 

Sun., Oct. 12. 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard (Season Premiere): Sub- 
scribe to his monthly newsletter of sci- 
ence experiments, 9 issues, $1. Prism 
Productions, 220 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10. 

Thurs., Oct. 23, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Gate- 
ways to the Mind: The human senses. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Oct. 5, 11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) U.N. in 
Action: Watch for U.N. discussion on 
the Middle East, the Formosa crisis, the 
admission of Red China into the U.N., 
and a special program about UNESCO 
on the dedication of its new building in 
Paris in November. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Youth Wants to 
Know: Prof. A.A. Blagonravov, mem- 
ber of the Presidium of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

(CBS-TV) Primer on Politics: Eric 
Sevareid referees a discussion by Meade 
Alcorn and Paul Butler, chairmen, re- 
spectively of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic National Committees. 

Mon., Oct. 6, 7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: 
Charles Van Doren joins the Garroway 
eye-opener as cultural attache and min- 
ister without portfolio for quiz heroes. 
He will review books, plays and other 
cultural events. He will also examine 
biographies of names in the news, and 
present little-known facts and ideas in 
science, religion, education and litera- 


Twenty-three works by nineteen Amer- 
ican composers, some of them broad- 





“Hiawatha” is on Shirley Temple 
Storybook Sunday, Oct. 5 (NBC-TV). 


cast for the first time, make up the 
series. The season will be divided into 
eight periods, four conducted by 
Bernstein, four by various guest con- 


the guest of Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz 
in “Lucy Goes to Mexico.” 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Oct. 2, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


house 90: Piper Laurie, Cliff Robertson 
and Charles Bickford star in J.P. 
Miller’s “The Days of Wine and Roses,” 
a story of a young couple who find that 
alcohol threatens their marriage. Both 
find their self-respect, their happiness, 
and their family endangered by drink, 
but only one is able to face the problem 
soberly. 1. Why does J.P. Miller give 
so much time to the cocktail party 
where Joe and Kirsten first meet? Why 
does he so frequently refer to Kirsten’s 
library? What is the significance of the 
title of the play? 2. How would you 
classify this play? Do you think infor- 
mation or entertainment figures larger 
in the drama? Why is there so much 
dialogue about Alcoholics Anonymous? 
How does this affect the quality of the 
play as drama? 3. What is the sig- 
nificance of the three main characters 
whom we meet from AA—Jim, Joe, and 
Saul Nolan, the man with the scarred 
face? 4. Why do Kirsten and Joe have 
different attitudes toward the AA? How 
do we know that Joe has finally come 
to a mature attitude? Oct. 9: Jackie 
Gleason in William Saroyan’s “The Time 
of Your Life.” 


Sun., Oct. 5, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Encount- 


er (Premiere): The finest hour-long 
“live” dramas from Canada beginning 
with “Breakthrough.” An air force pilot, 
missing for many days on a test flight, 
is later charged with treason. 


Mon., Oct. 13, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 


mark Hall of Fame: Christopher 


ture. Oct. 8: A_ series on “Mental ductors. The opening work, for reasons Plummer and Victor Jory in “Johnny 
Health,” every third Wednesday, starts implicit in the title, will be William Belinda.” 

today with a visit to the second largest Schuman’s “American Festival Over- 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Westinghouse 
mental institution in the world, Central ture.” On his first four concerts, Oct. Desilu Playhouse: Pier Angeli in “Ber- 


Islip, Long Island. Forthcoming: “Legal 
Aspects of Insanity.” “Retarded Chil- 
dren.” “The Brain.” 

Wed., Oct. 8, 10:05 p.m. (NBC) Focus on 
Latin America: Each week Dr. William 
Columbus Davis, director of Latin 
American Studies at George Washington 
Univ., Washington 6, D.C., supervises 
the questioning of a Latin American na- 
tional by two students to bring out in- 
formation about its history, culture, 
government and economic development. 
Transcripts of each show available at 
above address 

Sun., Oct. 26, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omni- 
bus: Joseph Welch, America’s favorite 
legal authority, is host for an hour-lon 
examination of “Capital Punishment. 
Watch for study questions. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Wed., Oct. 1. 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Bing Crosby Show (Premiere): Bing 
plays casual host to Patti Page, his golf- 
ing adversary Dean Martin, gospel 


4-Oct. 25, Mr. Bernstein will perform 
Charles Ives’ Symphony No. 2, Henry 
F.B. Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture on Ne- 
gro Themes,” Edward MacDowell’s “In- 
dian Suite No 2,” Arthur Foote’s “Suite 
in E for Strings,” Carl Ruggles’ “The Sun 
Treaders” (U.S. premiere), Wallingford 
Riegger’s “Study in Sonority for Thirty 
Violins,” and “Music for Orchestra,” Op. 
50. In his second session as conductor 
(Nov. 29-Dec. 20), Bernstein will fea- 
ture the music of the 1920's; in his 
third, music written from 1929 through 
World War II, the final section will be 
on young American composers. This is 
a rare opportunity to secure recordings 
of permanent value for the school’s 
library of American culture. Also plan 
to use Mr. Bernstein's four “Young Peo- 
le’s Concerts” Saturdays, Dec. 13, Jan. 
4, Feb. 28, and Mar. 28, 11:00 a.m. 
to noon, CBS-TV. 

Sun., Oct. 5, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Little-known books by 
distinguished American writers is the 
new theme of Lyman Bryson’s program, 


Fri., 


Sun., 


nadette.” Study questions next week. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Oct. 3, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “The Nine Lives of 
Elfego Baca.” 

ct. 5, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
Temple Storybook: “Hiawatha.” Study 
Questions: 1. If you were a TV pro- 
ducer, which parts of Longfellow’s clas- 
sic would you consider best adapted to 
TV resentation? Why? (Remember 
you have only one hour.) 2. Explain 
the symbolic presentation of how hunt- 
ing Indians became farmers. Is this 
more or less interesting to you than a 
scientific description of discovering 
agriculture? More or less “true”? 3. 
Explain the personification of animals 
by reading in an encyclopedia about 
animism in totems. 4. How and what 
did Longfellow know about the Ojib- 
ways in the Dakotas? 


Thurs., Oct. 16, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Little 


Women: Teleguide on page 5-T. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Mark Xill 


Mark Vili 


Sound fills the classroom from ACA Victor 
Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrolas’ 


Mark Xll... handsome 3-speaker consolette. 
New 2-in-1 “Supercharged Chassis’’ with legs 
included. Choice of attractive grained finishes 
on laminated hardwoods. 


The world leader in electronics brings the most dramatic 
adventure in sound right into your classrooms... RCA 
stereophonic high fidelity sound! Students hear music and 
speech from stereophonic records exactly as though they 
were attending a performance on the spot. Sound from an 
RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity ‘Victrola”’ 
System surrounds every listener. And the low cost of these 
instruments is every bit as amazing as the fabulous quality 
of their performance. 


Make this your school’s year for the most wonderful sound in 
the world ... the sound you hear only from RCA Victor Stereo- 
Orthophonic High Fidelity ‘‘Victrolas.”” The coupon brings you 
a full brochure on all the many new models, as well as conven- 
tional 4-speed record players and tape recorders. Send today 
for your copy. 








Mark Xill.. . . a deluxe portable with 3-speaker 
Panoramic Sound System. New “Living 
Stereo” tone arm. Four-speed ‘Floating 
Action” record changer. Durable, lightweight 
case. RCA Victor Auxiliary Speakers available. 


Mark Vill...big console quality from 4 
speakers. New “Living Stereo”’ tone arm with 
diamond stylus. Available also with AM-FM 
radio as Mark VIII D. Styled in mahogany, 
oak, maple or walnut veneers and selected 
hardwoods. 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, DEPT. L-10 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send my RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fidelity 
Tmk(s)® —————— " “Victrola” brochure right away. 


“WIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 


RADIO CORPORATION ““ 
of AMERICA eo 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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